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A NEW LIFE : 

ANIMA AS THE CURVE TO WHOLENESS 


This paper studies the different stages and nuances of anima 
and attempts to collage and categorize the images, symbols dreams 
and fantasies found in the novel and to show the archetypal ictus 
and activation of the anima which becomes vibrant in the psyche of 
Levin. Anima is the feminine principle, tatva, in man's psyche. She 
becomes available to him through his preference for certain women 
and recoils from others. Anima also manifests herself in dreams, 
fantasies, and in depth meditation. First stage deals with the erotic 
phase of Levin's quest for his anima The quest is implicitly present 
from the beginning but it comes to the foreground only after his 
transference with Pauline. Second stage focuses on the mother anima 
transference of Levin on her because she primarily manifests herself 
in die image of mother, nature. Nature in its elemental from represents 
the all-giving mother, through this aspect of transference he realizes 
the feminine component of his psyche. Finally, the third stage deals 
with the Transformative aspect of anima because Pauline leads him 
to undergo a deep change; his commitment to anima becomes 
profound and deep. Their relationship is Transformative because it 
changes their attitudinal perceptions and value system without 
inhibiting their personal and collective growth and also provides 
than with security and growth. 
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Before beginning the praxis of the anima and its various stages 
a brief story of die novel is given to facilitate the analysis. A New 
Life, published in 1961, is Bernard Malamud's most convincing 
novel. As the title suggests, the novels is about wasted past and 
resolve to begin a new life. The story is mainly focused on the 
relationship between Levin and Pauline against the background of 
the English Department of the College, its staff and their families. 
Levin is a Jew from New York with a murky past. His father was 
a thief and died in prison while his mother was a neurotic and 
committed suicide. He becomes a drunkard for about two years 
and lives in filthy cellars but a sudden insight awakens him and he 
develops faith in literature, which enlarges his consciousness. He 
does his M. A. at the age of thirty, leaves his wayward life, becomes 
a man of principles, joins a college in North Western State and 
starts teaching English. At the college he is drawn into an illicit 
relationship with his boss's wife Pauline, their affair becomes intense 
and culminates in their consummation at Cascadia forests. However, 
she holds her self guilty for having neglected her husband and their 
adopted children but after seme resistance Pauline decides to divorce 
her husband in order to live with Levin. After initial hesitancy he 
decides to marry Pauline and also becomes ready to take on the 
responsibility of her two kids. He is dismissed from the college but 
he leaves for a new life with Pauline who is pregnant by him. 

As mentioned earlier, the first stage studies the erotic 
movement of Levin towards the anima. On coming to Cascadia he 
discovers that the ethos of the college and town makes him lonely, 
he desires friendship and love but gets none in the town. He 
complains: 


.At how lonely he still was after three months in 

Eastchester. Levin wanted friendship and got 
friendliness, he wanted steak and they offered him spam. 
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Each day his past weighed more. He was after all 
thirty, and time moved cm relentless roller skates. When, 
for God's sake, come love, marriage and children? 
(pill) 

In his quest for love he gets involved in unusual situations. He 
along with a Syrian student Sadek visits a beer tavern in Eastchester 
"on the prowl for a woman" (p.69). Sadek makes overtures towards 
Laverene, the waitress of die tavern "her frame lacked flash but her 
legs were good and her small hard breasts tantalized Levin (p.72). 
Lavem is attracted towards Sadek much to the jealousy of Levin 
but fortune turn in his favour, the Syrian is hauled for "pissing against 
the wall" (p.72). The waitresses takes him instead of Sadek to the 
bam in the country side but in the bam he gets sexually inhibited and 
does not make love to her despite Laverene's offering herself and 
even pleading" leg's finish what we are doing" (p.76) but he does 
not oblige her. In the mean time, before he could come out with his 
suggestion of a better place for love making, Sadek comes and runs 
away with their clothes and Laverene too leaves in a agitated mood, 

shouting at him,".you bastard, don't ever let me see you again 

in your whole god dam life. Don't think those whickers on your face 
hide that you ain't a man" (p.78). Unlike the Lawarencetian hero 
who finds fulfillment only in nature he feels constrained "In front of 
the cows" (p.74). 

Levin keeps having scores of unsuccessful encounters on the 
instinctual undifferentiated anima level. He again fails to consummate 
with Avis Felis in his chamber just because he notices some hard 
spot under her breast that hurts her while he fondles diem. On being 
asked by her, "aren't you- aren't we going on?" to this he replies, 
"when we have better place, when you feel better" (p.l 19). On 
other occasion, much against his wishes, he succumbs to the charm 
of his student Nadalee, he "could not keep from desiring her to 
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consume her and be consumed" (p. 122). He fights a losing battle 
with his primal passion. One day in his office "Nadalee, imperceptibly 
leaning forward, nuzzled her hard breast against Levin's lonely elbow 
(p.121) and the mere touch of her breast activates his long 
suppressed libido, he realizes his loneliness, he rushes to the girl and 
takes her out in a badgered Hudson car. Even this affair turns sour 
because he once again puts on the persona of idealism. His guilt is 
unraveled in erne of his fantasy in which he enacts the role of Oedipus 
to Nadalee: 

He was her old man and had watched her grow from 
a thing in dirty diapers. At twelve she was menstruating, 
on her eighteenth birthday Levin married her off to a 
successful lawyer, to whom she bore seven children in 
six years, all boys. Her father, ever a man to be tempted 
by eveiy damned temptation life had plugged him full 
of sockets and it took only a slight breeze to make a 
connection-was safe and sound in her invasive presence, 
until by a dirty stroke of fate (try as he would Levin- 
pere. could not reverse it) the lawyer expired of a 
heart attack from overwork. But Nadalee was 
financially provided for, so Levin went off to Europe to 
live, travelling country to country this side the iron 
curtain. It couldn't be said he didn't enjoy his life, though 
where exactly was home? Several years later, in Sevilla- 
he was then fifty six-half drunk on val de Penas one 
festival night before the corrida, he met this masked 
beauty at costume ball. One tango led to another, the 
dance to a sense of fundamental intimacy-what after 
all, is dance? So, whispering together-Levin confessing 
most of his sins, including advancing age, the senorita 
saying nothing of importance-they left for his suite at 
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the Hilton Then they made love. The masked beauty 

refused - despite the inconvenience, which she argued 
was tit for tat for his grizzled beard-to remove her 
disguise until it was unalterably too late. When he looked 
at her face at dawn, the groaned at the misery he had 
committed Levin there upon put out both eyes threw 
himself off a high cliff into the shark-infested sea 
(pp. 123-124). 

Levin's symbolic incest has to be understood, in terms of his 
moral uprightness and value oriented vision. Considering the strength 
of the desire for incest, the taboo generates expansion and 
transformation. The affair with Nadalee as expected does not develop 
into any meaningful relationship. These sexual encounters with three 
different women-Laveme, Avis and Nadalee make him lonely and 
empty. Every time he tries making love he fails because of his over 
idealization of time, place, romantic flavours and aesthetic nuances. 
Levin has impaired his instinctual needs by giving obsessive preference 
to his ideals rather to love. He ponders, "I couldn't respond to 
experience, the thought of love was unbearable. It was my largest 
and most hopeless loss of self before death" (p.176). It will be 
pertinent to point out that his ambivalence to love is the result of 
"Levin’s unlived life" (p. 123) and by denying love to himself he 
becomes enchanted, morbid and sinks into further depths of despair," 
into sadness, and old kind" (p. 145). 

He remains in the state of depression on his bed with no 
company, gives up all hopes of a 'new life' and regresses to his 
unhappy memories, indulges in reviving his past and thinks of his 
"disgusting defeat from boyhood, his weakness, impoverishment, 

indiscipline the limp self entangled in the fabric of a will less life. 

He lay in silence, solitude, and darkness. More than once he had 
outdistanced it by three thousand miles." (p.145). He thinks of 
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taking refuge again in liquor, "in iron desperation he concentrated on 
the sad golden beauty of a fifth of whisky" (p. 145). Jung observes 
about this condition: 

The swift passage of the years and the overwhelming 
inrush of the newly discovered worid leaves a mass of 
material behind that is never dealt with. We do not 
shake off; we merely remove ourselves from it So that 
when, in later years, we return to the memories of 
childhood we find bits of our personality of earlier 
times. Being still in their childhood state, these fragments 
are very powerful in their effect. They can lose their 
infantile aspect and be corrected only when they are 
united with adult consciousness. 

Levin's traumatized childhood, wayward adulthood, his recent 
dissatisfying encounters with women and health make him fell utterly 
hopeless. At this difficult juncture of this life when he is battling all 
alone and lying ill in his room, to his surprise Pauline comes to his 
rescue like a friend and mother, she brings to him" Nose drops, 
antihistamine, vitamin C (p. 146). She sits near him, nurses him with 
tenderly affection and ha- presence makes him feel better "his thirst 
was gone, every thing was wet, trees, paddled roads, the grassy 
evening earth. His misery had exhaled itself. He was once more the 
improved Levin" (p. 147). Anima's very presence heals him and this 
psychic healing is not only evident in him but also in his surroundings. 
Levin begins to feel that she is the one who can fill up his unfulfilled 
needs and he can trust her in difficult times. 

The second stage will concentrate on mother-anima 
transference of Levin on Pauline and their entire relationship in all 
its range and scope. They meet for the first time at Cascadia railway 
station and in just a few minutes of their meeting she makes him sit 
in the front of her husband’s car, "She sat between them" (p.69) he 
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is driven to their home and there by chance he drops "a hot gob of 
tuna fish and potato into his lap" (p. 13) Pauline makes Levin change 
into Gerald's trousers, "he changed into Gerald's slacks in the bath 
room" (p. 13) the situation is repeated when Eric their son urinates 
on Levin's trousers, once again Pauline gives him a pair of her 
husband's striped shorts. Her suggestive gestures and her insistence 
in persuading Levin to change into her husband’s clothes take on a 
rich symbolic meaning later on. He is fascinated by Pauline's grace 
and energy; they begin to trust each other. In one dinner party 
Pauline asks him," doesn't it look like a ship from here, and here we 
are, you and I, on an island in the middle of the sea?" (p. 162) This 
epiphany of Pauline is archetypal and meaningful, the island signifies 
their alienation from the world and the ship fore figures their union, 
which eventually takes place in the wood and their journey out of 
Cascdia The island- ship collection is also suggestive of their bonding 
which will enable them to travel across the sea with its vastness and 
vicissitudes. Sidney Richman observes : 

The affair with Pauline has its real beginning however 
on a "Spring day" in January where Levin enters what 
seems to be an enchanted forest in order to contemplate 
the flights of birds. Instead he finds Pauline; and with 
a total lack of reflection, they leap upon each other in 
an act made up of equal parts myths, love and romantic 
duplicity. 

Levin is overwhelmed by the mystery of nature, it awakens 
his dormant anima, he in this numinous setting amidst the trees and 
bushes they meet and completely surrender to each other. Mythically 
speaking, she becomes a nymph watching him. (Pan) in anticipation. 
This chance encounter with her in the jungle, stirs his long repressed, 
idealized instincts: 
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Their eyes met, although he obsessively expected a 
veil, there was none, and Levin beheld an expression 
of such towards each other, their bodies hitting as they 
embraced. 

'Dear God,' Pauline murmured. Her kiss buckled his 
knees. Pauline undresses in the forest she removed a 
blade undergarment, the mask unmasked. Lying on the 
coats, Pauline raised her hips and drew back skirt, to 
Levin die most intimate and beautiful gesture ever made 
for him. (p.174). 

For the first time in his Levin has experienced a woman so 
deeply, to adopt a Lawrence phrase, he has felt her in the body of 
his body, they have consummated like pan and nymph on firs and 
needles of die wood. He experiences rapturous purity in his meeting 
and mating Pauline and no guilt, "If he expected uneasiness after the 
fact, he felt none. When he searched her eyes for guilt he was 
distracted by their light and warmth. He held the umbrella over their 
heads, his arm around her waist" (p. 174). 

Seen in the perspective of Levin's erotic, dissatisfying and 
abortive sexual episodes with different women, this encounter in the 
woods vindicates his deep involvement with Pauline. He had always 
sought comfort and succor in nature because he experienced his 
mother negatively in his childhood, there fore, in his adult life nature 
becomes his surrogate mother. This is one of the reason that he 
establishes contact with his Yin, the feminine component of his psyche, 
in the idyllic setting, surrounded by flowers, trees, leaves, scattered 
sunlight. He "felt himself lifted high and plummeted over violet hills 
towards an unmapped abyss. Through fields of stars he fell in love. 
Love? Levin eventually sighed" (p. 188). This reverie of Levin is 
almost surrealistic in symbology for it marks the overcoming of his 
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ideals, hesitation and ego. He surrenders to nature, to his anima in 
this vision and immediately after this he enters into a rich and tender 
relationship with Pauline, who has become nature personified and 
the Eros aspect of anima for him. 

After their consummation, he reveals to her about his traumatic 
childhood and the humiliation of his past. Like most of Malamud's 
protagonist Levin too has a 'deficit personality' to use Abraham 
Maslow's term. He has lived a traumatized life because of the void 
created in his psyche by the early death of his parents and this has 
turned him into an alcoholic and leads a meaning less life. He tells 
Pauline, "I drank, I stank. I was filthy, skin on bone, may be a 
hundred ten pounds. My eyes looked as though they had been 
pissed on. I saw the world in yellow light." (p. 175). He tries to 
break away from his sordid sad past but is unable to escape the 
past. He often mourns the death of his mother " I was in love with 
an unhappy, embittered woman who had just got rid of me. I 
mourned the loss of her more than I did them. I was mourning 
myself. I become a drunk, it was the only fate that satisfied me." 
(p. 175). Pauline unknowing has donned the role of cathartic facilitator 
for Levin who is releasing his painful and amnesiac memories. 

For all practical purposes he is an orphan and this results in 
his regressive search for the missing key, which he finally seeks and 
finds in Pauline with whcan he relates on the anima level and she too 
gives Levin the love, warmth and protection of the mother whom he 
has never experienced. Like every male he too carries with in his 
psyche an archetypal image of woman. Jung defines anima: 

Every man carries with him the eternal image of woman, 
not the image of this or that woman, but a definitive 
feminine image. This image is fundamentally unconscious, 
a hereditary factor or primordial origin engraved in the 
orgiastic system of the man, an imprint or 'archetype' 
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of all the ancestral experience of the female, a deposit 
as it were, of all the impression ever made by woman.... 

Since this image is unconscious, it is always continuously 
projected upon the person of the beloved, and is one 
of the chief reasons fa - passionate attraction or aversion. 

Pauline becomes his mother imago, the mother in this context 
does not mean the literal mother but beyond for she combines the 
role of mother, daughter, sister and the beloved. Levin and Pauline 
establish the mother son relationship at an unspoiled subliminal level. 
Much before their passionate encounter in the woods she covers 
him with a second blanket on his arrival at Cascadia and later she 
nurses him back to health when he is sick. These manifestations of 
mother anima continue unabated through out the novel. Jung 
observes: 

....Over development of the maternal instinct, is identical 
with that well known image of the mother which has 
been glorified in all ages and all the tongues. This is the 
mother love which is one of the most moving and 
Unforgettable memories of our lives, the mysterious 
root of all growth and change, the love that means 
homecoming, shelter, and the long silence from which 
every thing begins and in which everything ends. 

Gradually their relationship becomes transformative, grows 
deeper and profound. In fact, they reach this stage only after 
anchoring themselves in the reality and vicissitudes of the external 
collective. Levin's relationship with Pauline graduates into more 
realistic and functional coagulation. He sees a vision and travels in 
the world of healers, saints and reformers. He becomes the king 
and hermit and "had visions of service to other, die truest of freedom, 
a secret he had unlocked. He lived eveiywhere. Every country he 
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came to be his own, a matter of understanding histoiy. In Africa he 
grafted hands on the poor. In India he touched the untouchables. In 
America he opened the granaries and feed the slaves" (p.236). This 
vision is altruistic in symbology; he visualizes himself as the new 
Gandhi improving the living conditions and status of the untouchables 
of India Levin moves forward after experiencing his anima into the 
realm of cosmic love and is leaving behind his erotic cravings. He 
begins to respond with generosity to people around him. He also 
starts treating his students as adults. Levin overcomes all his negative 
feelings for Pauline; he realizes that they were based on deprivation, 
loneliness and alienation of his childhood. He now completely trusts 
her," I have no cause now not to love her" (p.29). Pauline guides 
him, heals his early traumas and inspires him in becoming an activist, 
fighter and her savior. Levin breaks from his old ways that he 
constantly refers to as his fate, shame of his youth and the shame 
of his past. He becomes confident and his past no more bothers 
him. The relationship between Levin and Pauline has dissolved their 
personal and collective blocks through reciprocal participation in 
each others lives. Their Transformative relationship is both sustained 
and nurtured by fostering genuine dialogue and authentic 
communication with each other, the absence of which makes growth 
totally defunct. Psychodyanmically speaking, the actual change in 
their relationship; comes after they reclaim their projection, dissolve 
their imago and achieve integration. Individuals seeking Transformative 
relationship keep exchanging between themselves the twin roles of 
analyst and analysand In this state commitment Incomes a joy and 
psychic engagement a palpable reality. Ihc individuals concerned 
develop an alchemical bonding. 

Finally, when Gerald dissuades 1 x;vin to marry her by exposing 
her emotional instability, her frequent ailments and melancholic nature 
to him, he tells him "An older woman than yourself and not 
dependable plus two adopted kids, no choice of yours, no promise 
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of one, and other assorted headaches." (p.310) he does not deter 
and replies, "because I can, you son of a Bitch" (p.310). This brief 
but powerful rebuff shows that Levin has changed and is prepared 
to take on the responsibilities of husband, father, lover, and provider 
and under the influence of his anima Pauline he experiences an 
awareness of the reality of the other person thus he is able to cross 
the boundaries of carnal love and commits to family life, married 
Pauline and adopts her children. 
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Mallikarjun Patil 

TRANSLATION THEORIES : AN OVERVIEW 


The word translation is derived from a Latin word 'translatus'. 
The prefix 'tran' means passing something and the stem ’stale’ 
means ’cover.’ The generic term translation has several implications 
such as alteration, change, conversion, interpretation, paraphrasing, 
rendering, rephrasing, rewording, transcription, transformation and 
transliteration. Translation specifically means translating, rephrasing, 
interpretation, rendering and decoding. 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines translation as "an 
act of turning from one language to another." 1 New Standard 
Encyclopedia says, "Translation is rendering of meaning, especially 
in writing from one language into another." 1 

Translation is an art, a science, a craft, a creation. It is a 
linguistic and cultural activity. It is interlingual. Translation is concerned 
with the business of meaning. It is an understanding process. It is 
reporting, sometimes, an explanation, an analysis. Translation is a 
means for acquiring knowledge apart from being oral communication. 

Translation is a means for understanding the other and 
otherness. It is a means fa* updating knowledge. Translation helps 
for establishing a link with other languages and literatures. Translation 
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helps for a national and international rapport. Octavia Paz says all 
knowledge is translation. Collingwood says translation is a 
dislocation. Wilmowitz says translation. Collingwood says translation 
is a dislocation. Wilmowitz says translation is a process of 
signification. Witgunsten says translation is a mathematical problem. 
Heidegger says translation helps for more knowledge. Sujit 
Mukheijee says translation is a discovery. 

Translation is transference of meaning of a text from one 
language into another. Here tw o languages come into focus. One- 
-the language from which a text is translated into another language. 
This language is known as Source Language or ST for short. Such 
a text translated is called Source Text or ST. Likewise, the language 
in which the source language text is translated is called Target 
Language or ST. Such text rendered into other language is called 
Target Text. When one translates a text he should have command 
over both the languages. That is to say words should obey his call. 
He should have both the sense and feel of language. Besides, he 
needs to be familiar with socio-cultural matrix. 

Translation should be faithful and idiomatic. Nothing should 
be added or omitted. A translator should accord in all parts, even 
length, with its original. Through his dynamic encounter between 
two languages he should follow closely the syntax, cadence and 
sound of the other language into his own. He must know translation 
is neither transliteration nor transcreation. It is rather a tight-rope 
waling between two languages. Samuel Butler says, 'You must not 
skin him, stuffhim and set him up in a case." 3 

Lord Roscommon, Diyden's contemporary insists upon fidelity 
in translation: "Your another always will be the best advise/Fall 
when he falls and when he rises, rise." 4 Alexander Pope says : 

Know well each ancient's proper character: 

His fable, subject, scope in every page; 
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Religion, country, genius of the age. 

Thence from your judgement, thence 

Your Maxims bring 

And trace the muses upward to their spring. 5 

But it does not mean the process of translation is mechanical, 
exact and artificial. There should be a compromise between the 
original author and the translator. This is to make the original relevant 
and readable. Otherwise the translated work loses its flavour. 
Therefore Benjamin Jovit says, "All translation is a compromise the 
effort to be literal and the effort to be idiomatic." 6 Indeed, to preserve 
the original in reworded version, the process requires translators 
complete involvement in the life and idiom of one's own age. 

There are debates and discussions on the possibility and 
impossibility of translation. Scholars ask whether translation is 
possible. In Shakespeare's play A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
when Quince says, "Bless thee Bottom, bless thee, thou art 
translated," Bottom sharply reacts." I see the knavery, this is to 
make an ass of me." 7 Bottom's reaction, in a way, sums up the 
popular attitude to the translator, that the translator is a traitor. 
There is a feeling that translation can result into perversion. There 
is a saying that total translation is a myth. The reason for this, 
Ronald Barthes says, "a text has many meanings." 8 Roger Bacon, 
of 12 th century, thinks every language is indivisible, unitaiy and 
single. According to him, journey from one text into another is 
difficult. American linguist Edward Sapir says," No two languages 
ate ever sufficiently similar to be considered as representing the 
same social reality. The worlds in which different societies live are 
distinct worlds not merely the same world with different labels 
attached." 9 Anatole France adds, "There are perhaps some good 
translations, there are not many faithful ones." 10 

People doubt whether translation is possible. According to 
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them, when we think language is God-given, or something that 
comes to us by birth, this doubt becomes stronger. Some religious 
people think men should not take up translation. For ex, Koranic 
translation is not encouraged. But Christian missionaries encourage 
it Some people hold the view that translation degenerates die original. 

Those people who hold the view translation is impossible 
further the case of poetry translation. Usually a poem is untranslatable 
as it is an organic whole in which music and meaning, sound and 
sense, image and metaphor, in fact all poetic elements are inextricably 
combined. There to change the sound pattern is to mutilate the 
poem. There is an asking can dancer be separated from dance ? 
Likewise, we can ask can poetry be separated from words ? Robert 
Frost, says, "Poetry is that which is lost in translation." 11 Here sets 
of meanings for words create problems. So K.R.S. Iyengar says 
poetry translation is impossible. 

Reacting to theorists like Edward Sapir, Noam Chomsky 
thinks there is a universal grammar behind all languages which can 
help us understand other's language. This he calls Transformative 
Generative Grammar. George Steiner thinks "translation is realizable 
precisely, because those deep-seated universal genetic, historical, 
social from which all grammars derive can be located and recognized 
as operative in every human idiom, however singular or bizarre its 
superficial forms..." 12 That means translation is possible. Even poetry 
translation. Sri Aurobindo is of the opinion that there are two ways 
for the translation of poetry: "One to keep it strictly to the manner 
and turn of die original, (and) the other is to take its spirit, sense and 
imagery and produce them freely so as to suit the new language." 13 
Goethe in his letter to Carlyle writes that whatever might be limitations 
in translation, translation is necessary for understanding the world. 
Able translators can do justice to the original and enrich both the 
languages. Accordingly translation the original. The argument that 
translation is not possible stems from the people who are local and 
narrow-minded 
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Poetiy translation is difficult because poetry is abstract. A 
poem is a concrete thing. Since it is created by the esemplastic 
power of imagination, it cannot be captured easily. Great poetiy 
translators like Diyden, Pope, Shelley, Arnold and Tagore have 
much thought over it. According to them, only a poet can translate 
poetiy. As we know Tagore translated his poetiy Gitanjali and he 
got Noble prize for it Still the point is that much of Tagore's poetiy 
is transcreation. It is transposition in Jacobson's words. Even drama 
translation poses problems. The dialogues, stagecraft, intonation etc. 
cannot be translated easily. As well as certain philosophical and 
abstract concepts cannot be rendered satisfactorily. 

People thinks translation is a secondary activity. It is a 
mechanical work. They say it is not creative. It is not worthy of 
critical attention. It is not of general interest. Some think what we 
get by way of translation is not a real thing, but a pale shadow or 
a faint echo which can give only a rough idea of what the source 
text is like. Belloc says "The art of translation is a subsidiary art and 
derivative." 14 Matthew Arnold says translation is an inferior activity. 

The act of translation has several beseting problems. First 
language problems then culture problems and then difficulty in 
understanding the text and its meta meanings. The problem of 
maintaining fidelity, avoiding repetitions, using stylistic devices etc., 
worries anybody. 

Once upon a time, translation meant just rendering of 
knowledge without bothering about accuracy, exuberance, content 
and style. So Friedrich Nietzsche says ancient Romans translated 
Greek texts as they wished. Europeans did the same later. This 
continues still. So translators either did a free translation or adapted 
originals to suit their taste. Sometimes they paraphrased or summed 
up, or transliterated or transcreated. 

There are many types of translations. Machine or manual 
translation is rather artificial. More familiar translations include literal 
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(metaphrasing) translation, free translation and transcreation. 
Adaptation is another one. 

1. Literal (metaphrasing) translation has word for word rendering. 
Here exactness is important. 

2. Free translation involves the liberty of translator. This is meant 
for information and exuberance. Here fidelity to the original is less 
important. The aim of translator is less to make an accurate rendering 
than to make the substance of foreign work thoroughly intelligible to 
the spirit of Target Language. That is to say "the character of the 
translation precedes as much from the mind of the translator as form 
the mind of die original writer." 15 Free translation was done in medieval 
times. Kind Alfred and poet Chaucer translated Latin works into 
English freely. Malory's Morte d'Arthur is partly a free translation. 
Here is a tendency to make a foreign work express essentially 
Targe Language spirit. This created an air of authenticity. 

3. Transcreation is another mode where a translator makes use 
of the original for creating something of his own. He adds his own 
and deletes certain things which are not necessary, or relevant. He 
takes liberty with the work. For ex, Tagore made use of transcreation 
when he translated his Gitanjali into English. This is more a creative 
activity. 

4. Adaptation is an adjustment of a text according to one's 
tastes. It is called bwdlirization. This is done when die original text 
is cumbersome. For ex, Romesh Chunder Dutt bowdlirised the 
Ramayana from 48,000 lines to 4000 lines and the Mahabharat 
from 2,00,000 lines to 8000 lines. Dryden's All for Love is an 
adaptation of Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

Translation has a long history to speak of. There have been 
translations right from the time of Christian era. Scholars like 
Quintilian, Cicero, Horace, Catallus and Pliny considered translation 
seriously. They heralded the concepts 'word for word' and 'sense 
for sense.' 
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Romans translated many Greek works into Latin. Later 
Europeans translated Greek and Latin works into their languages. 
In medieval times Europeans translated eastern knowledge into their 
languages. 

The means of translation was extremely significant until die 
time of renaissance for rendering human knowledge into English. It 
is said the aim of translator was then less to make an accurate 
rendering than to make the substance of foreign work thoroughly 
intelligible to the English spirit, the character of the translation thus 
preceding as much from the mind of die translator as from the mind 
of the original writer. Much translation was done in medieval times. 
King Alfred and poet Chaucer translated/adapted foreign works 
into English freely. Malay's Morte d'Arthur is a translation. Printing, 
Renaissance and the rise of new educated classes expanded 
translation in the 16 fc century. The first important translation in English 
is Gavin Douglas's Virgil's Aeneid in 1553. Spenser, Chapman, 
Philomon Holland, John Florio, Dryden and Pope were great 
translators 

The 16 th century was marked by a serious theory of 
translation. Etienne Dolet advocated 'sense for sense' translation 
Contemporary idiom and style were used to add immediacy Martin 
Luther used modem English in translation. Renaissance Europe used 
the art of translation richly. 

The 17* century saw a lot of French texts getting translated 
Abraham Cowley viewed imitation as a branch of translation John 
Dtyden used translation for updating ancient texts. His preface to 
Ovid's Epistles consists of good ideas on the art. 

The 18 th century translators held the view that translators 
should think of their contemporary readers when they translate. 
They said that they should convey the authors' spirit and manner in 
a natural way. Friedrich Schleiermacher suggested a separate sub¬ 
language for translation. Victorians translated valued literalness. 
Arnold translated Homer literally and laughed at. 
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After 1850 translation became a kind of net for hauling in 
exotic writings and its field became very wide. Fitzerald translated 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (1859), Richard Burton, Arabian 
Nights, William Morris, Icelandic Sagas. The vice of the period 
was to make a foreign work express essentially English. This helped 
them create an air of authenticity - a fault which Matthew Arnold 
criticized in his essay "On Translating Homer." 

Tolstoy's works in English translation became extremely 
popular. Ibsen, Proust, Ezra Pound and Kafka's works were brought 
into English in the 20* century. 

The development of communication, the expansion of the 
field of structural linguistics and application of it to the study of 
translation affected significant changes in translation. 

George Steiner divides the history of translation into four 
divisions. According to him the first division covers Cicero and 
Horace. This is ancient age. The second division covers Valery, a 
French translator involving hermeneutic methodology. This is 
medieval period. The third division is the late 20* century when 
structural linguistics and communication theories influenced translation. 
The fourth division began in the 1960s with hermeneutic methodology 
being revived again. Hermeneutic methodology is related to the 
process of interpretation. Accordingly there is only one truth in 
interpretation. 

The Bible played an important role in translation business. It 
is the most translated work. The Hebrew of Old Testament was 
translated into English before the Christian era. Christian missionaries 
enhanced the art of translation. St Jerome, John Wycliffe and William 
Teyndale did Bible translation. Arabs translated many Sanskrit works. 
William Jones and Max Mueller were great translators. Indeed, it is 
because of translation all the knowledge of the world is available to 
us today. 
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There are certain translation theories. The ancient translators 
held the view that translation should be done 'word for word' and 
'sense for sense.' Cicero, St Jerome and Dry den stood for this. 
Cicero (46BC) said that a translator must care for the meaning of 
the text Dry den says there exist three types of translations i.e., a. 
metaphrasing(literaral), b. paraphrasing and c. free translation. A 
French writer Atini Dole devised five rules for healthy translation: 

1. The translator should clearly know the author and his work 
while translating. 

2. He should have known his language and the language of the 
worie to be. translated by him. 

3. He must conform to the meaning of a sentence instead to the 
series of words in the translation. 

4. His aim should be translating in a simple language, and, 

5. He should achieve a rhythm that smoothes the ear and heart 
of his readers . 16 

This, in fact, sums up translation theories upto the 16 th centmy. 
Lawrence Humphri suggests a middle path. According to him a 
translator must combine die elements of simplicity, scholarehip, beauty, 
dedication, sensitivity and boldness. This is an aptitude. Purity and 
propriety may be achieved at the same time. Modem thinkers like 
Herder, Hambolt, and A. W. Schlegal have thought over the issue. 
There was much discussion about language distance in Germany. 
Still the ideal situation is one where translation is like the transfer of 
an employee from one department to another. Unfortunately we do 
not have any book on translation. Books like Aristotle's Poetics or 
Bharat's Dramaturgy do not exist on translation. Hilaire Belloc 
says the translator must render unit by unit, idiom and intention by 
intention. He says "the essence of translating is resurrection of an 
alien thing in a native body." 17 He gives moral responsibility to the 
translator but at the same time the liberty to change the text to suit 
the needs of the TL text is curtailed. 
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J.C. Catford, a modem theorist, defines translation as "the 
replacement of source language text material by equivalent target 
language material.'" 8 He considers it a branch of comparative 
linguistics. He introduced the concepts Total Translation' and 
'Restricted Translation.' Like Dolet, Catford values meaning in 
translation. He speaks of linguistic translatability and cultural 
translatability. He says when certain words are not understood, 
there will be some ambiguity. Likewise, certain culture-bound words 
create vagueness. Another translation theorist Nida speaks of direct 
and analytical methods in translation. Peter Newmark focuses on 
semantic and communicative translations. He says there are three 
levels of translation-referential, textual and subjective. These theories 
prove that translation needs much original genius to recreate a text 
in target language. 

Prague school linguists view translation as a linguistic process 
involving die transfer of a message from SL to TL. Modem translation 
theorists like Susan Bessnett and Andre Lefevere say that translation 
has been a major shaping force in the development of world culture, 
and no study of comparative literature can take place without any 
regard to translation. Translation theories involve the concept of 
hermeneutics in the 20* century. This is related to the science of 
interpretation as opposed to commentary. It is about determining 
meaning. Accordingly there is one linguistic truth but not many as 
pluralism says (For ex : deconstruction). 

There is an effort to understand the art of translation differently 
in modem times. Russian formulism, linguistics, statistics, structuralism, 
information science etc have influenced human understanding of 
translation. Logic, semantics and literature have their own impact. In 
feet, translation has become a multi-disciplinary area Anthropology, 
sociology, philology, poetics, grammar etc are studied for 
understanding translation. 
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CONTINGENCIES OF IDENTITY: 

A GENDER READING OF MACBETH 


Gender Studies draw inspiration from the works of Foucoult 
specially his path breaking book History of Sexuality wherein he 
alli es the importance of discursive practices in the formation of 
various identities including sexual and gender. Viewed in this way 
sexuality and gender becomes historical and discursive institution 
established in the England of Queen Victoria. The result of this 
argument is that all identities: heterosexual/homosexual, masculine/ 
correspondence between categories of sexuality and anatomy also 
become problematic. The easy and confident interrelationship of 
masculinity with male or man and of femininity to female or woman 
came under scrutiny and found to be contingent, temporary, 
improvisatoiy and strictly historical. The question was queered by 
the semantic of the words like masculinity and femininity because 
their meaning was discovered to change from one episteme to another 
and from one culture to another. The psychological traits of 
masculinity and femininity whatever may be their meaning was found 
to be present both in anatomical male and female. If the categories 
are further divided on the basis of class and race, the meaning of 
femininity and masculinity multiplies to the extent that it is difficult to 
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agree on any stable meaning. In the light of above discussion it 
becomes inpossible to see heterosexuality as a natural given. Rather 
heterosexuality now emerges as a culturally determined normative 
sexual behaviour to which all must subscribe in order to be thought 
normal. 

Likewise, opposition between homosexuality and 
heterosexuality and the hierarchical relation between the two came 
to interrogated and found wanting on many counts. Havelock-Ellis 
points out that homosexuality was used in Germany much before 
any body could think of heterosexuality. Much later heterosexuality 
was defined against the backdrop of homosexuality. Secondly 
homosexuality and heterosexuality are not seen as oppositional and 
exclusive terms but forming a continuum Broadly defined 
heterosexuality contains moments of homosexuality, for example, 
when man enjoy each other company after a victory at playground 
or when a child identifies with the parent of same sex. Moreover 
heterosexual male or female may contain both masculinity and 
femininity. 

This variegated and colorful picture is silenced by normative 
discourse about gender and sexuality. The normative discourse 
implicitly assumes that categories like man and woman, masculine 
and feminine, and heterosexual and homosexual are very much stable 
andean be described as such. But Post-structuralism assumes that 
these identifies are not stable; they are very much constructed by 
dominant discourse. If any alignment is discernible between man, 
woman, feminine, masculine, heterosexual, homosexual, it is not the 
result any natural relation between them. It is the result of enforced 
heterosexuality which comes to be seen a natural given. In fact 
heterosexuality is a contingent and a political choice. Dominant 
heterosexuality teaches man and woman to behave according to 
reigning gender roles and norms. It stigmatizes any sexual/gender 
behaviour that does not tally with normative heterosexuality. Culture 
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and legal discourses are complicit in privileging some object choices 
and denigrating others. 

Normative male heterosexuality marginalizes and excludes 
homosexuality just as female heterosexuality marginalizes and excludes 
lesbianism. With research in psychology aggressive heterosexuality 
was found to be anxiety ridden and unsure of itself and a violent 
denial of the overwhelming reality of diverse and morally neutral 
sexual choices. Heterosexuality is not afraid of only mainstream 
homosexuality but also of homosociality that it sees only a step 
sway from homosexuality. It is the fear of homosexuality that 
motivates the definition of heterosexuality as compulsory and 
normative. An extreme form of argument sees everybody as a potential 
homosexual whose homosocial desire has been stifled by compulsory 
heterosexuality. 

Macbeth allows a gender reading by raising basic issue like 
difference between biological sex and social gender, by showing 
that even biological identity is problematic, by showing that femininity 
and masculinity flow freely in biological male or female, by highlighting 
the dangers in normative heterosexuality and by showing that 
homosociality, if not exactly homosexuality, finally wins over 
heterosexuality. 

In Act IE sc. iii, Macbeth is in conversion with two murderers 
who will murder Banquo at the instance of Macbeth. Macbeth 
wants to be doubly sure whether the murderers would be able to 
cany out the murder. Macbeth questions their masculinity-and thus 
raises important question about confusion between anatomical sexual 
identity and psychosocial gender identity. Macbeth says, 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 

Shough, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clept 

All by the name of dogs: the valu'd file 
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Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes them all alike: and so of men 
Now, if you have station in the file, 

Not i' the worst rank of manhood, say it: 

It is important that Macbeth himself opens the play to gendered 
reading by raising issues of gender and anatomical sex. 

The play foregrounds the issue of gender-crossing right from 
the beginning in a pronounced manner by presenting weird sisters 
whose sexual identity is problematic in the eyes of both heterosexual 
Macbeth and non-heterosexual Banquo. Banquo openly admits his 
inability to identify the sexual/gender identity of the witches, in Act 

I, scene iii.".you should be women And yet your beards forbid 

me to interpret That you are so." 

In the same Act and sc., Banquo and Macbeth do not use 
any pronoun that can resolve the issue of the sexual identity of 
witches. Both studiously avoid any expression that may determine 
their identity. To Macbeth witches are "imperfect speakers" and to 
Banquo they are "instruments of darkness". However their identity 
is congealed as female later on in the letter of Macbeth to Lady 
Macbeth where he refers to them as "weird sisters. After this they 
remain female if not feminine. In Act ID, scene iv, Macbeth decides 
to visit "the weird sisters." 

Likewise, the gender identity of such major characters as 
Lady Macbeth and Macbeth are problematic. The superficial reading 
of the text reveals that Lady Macbeth is heterosexual masculine 
female and Macbeth is heterosexual feminine male. Commenting on 
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the psychological personality of Macbeth, Lady Macbe th admits 
her fear because Macbeth's nature 'is too full o' the mile of 
humankindness." She is very conscious that she is really masculine 
and decides to pour her spirit into this ear. She soliloquises 

Hie thee hither 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All the impedes thee from the golden reound. 

Which fate and metaphysical aid both seem 
To have thee crowned with all. (Act I, sc v) 

Macbeth's hyperactive imagination, his hesitation in murdering 
Duncan all subscribe to the view that Macbeth is incapable of the 
type of violence that is required of him in Act II. In Act II and Act 
II Macbeth is solely led by two agencies: witches and Lady Macbeth 
- the sexual/gender identity of both the agencies is not resolved up 
to this point in the play 

Lady Macbeth's masculinity is quite apparent when in Act I 
and Act II she takes control of the plan to murder king Duncan. 
Not relying on Macbeth, she asks him 
.you shall put 

This night's great business into my dispatch (Act I sc. v) 

She makes foolproof and elaborate murder plan. In the plan, Duncan 
would sleep soundly after 'his day's hard journey' and 'his two 
chamberlaine would be wined and dined so thoroughly that 'that 
memory, the warder of the brain/ shall be a fume, and the receipt 
of reason. A limebeck only' (Act I sc vii) Moreover, in the execution 
of the plan she does not depend exclusively on wine, rather she 
'drugged their possets' (Act II sc ii) so heavily that is not vety clear 
whether they are alive or dead. In addition to it, she takes out the 
daggers of the chamberlains and put them ready for Macbeth to use 
them. Macbeth recognizes the masculinity’ of lady Macbeth. 
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.Bring forth male children only, 

for they undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. (Act I sc. vii) 

The same gender cross over occurs in Act in Sc. ii where 
Macbeth seeks Lady Macbeth’s comforting voice about the danger 
he feels from Banquo. Macbeth admits: 0! full of scorpions is my 
mind dear wife; Thou knowest that Banquo and his Fleance lives 
Pat comes the comforting answer form Lady Macbeth But in them 
nature's copy's not eteme 

In Act III sc.iv Macbeth's gender identity is again 
problematized with the entry of Banquo's ghost. Macbeth 
acknowledges the confusion about the gender identity of his own 
and that of Lady Macbeth 

You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe 

When now I think you can behold such sight 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks 

When mine are blanched with fear 

However, the play does not allow a univocal reading on the 
issue of gender identity of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. How 
masculinity and femininity circulate freely in these two characters 
can be understood by further analysis. For all her masculinity Lady 
Macbeth is not devoid of femininity. The supernatural help she seeks 
in divesting her of all femininity shows her fear of her own femininity. 
Lady Macbeth is totally disanned by her femininity when she could 
not murder Duncan. Had he not resembled My father as he slept. 
It had done’t." 
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In Act ID, sc. iv where Banquo's ghost enters Lady Macbeth 
is not so masculine as she appears to Macbeth because Banquo's 
ghost is not visible to anybody except Macbeth. In his admiration 
for Lady Macbeth, Macbeth does not notice that not only Lady 
Macbeth but every other lord could "keep the natural ruby" of his 
cheek. 

Lady Macbeth's attempt to masculanize herself more than the 
masculinity fails to materialize and she pays heavily for such attempt 
by committing suicide. Macbeth, for all femininity freely circulating 
in him, murders Duncan himself and gets Banquo murdered even 
without confiding to Lady Macbeth. In fact the play does not allow 
any classification along sexual or gender lines. All sexual/gender 
identity remains contingent, temporary and provisional. 

In heterosexuality, masculinity depends on femininity for 
certification. It is important to note that everybody of some 
consequence acknowledges the masculinity of Macbeth with 
exception of Lady Macbeth. Weird sisters ratify Macbeth's 
masculinity. Here masculinity is understood as more power. In a 
world that dominated by the cultural postulate of phallus normativity 
masculanization means more power. Weird sisters give Macbeth 
more dose of masculinity from nobody except Lady Macbeth, the 
only person in the play he can be heterosexually active. In the whole 
of play Lady Macbeth has little patience with Macbeth's celebrated 
masculinity. When Macbeth tells her in Act I sc. vii that he would 
not cany out the plan of murdering Duncan, she categories questions 
his masculinity. Macbeth tries to establish his masculinity claiming. 
Prithee, peace I dare do all that may became a man: Who dares 
do more is more.” Lady Macbeth rejoins When you durst do it, 
than you were a man And to be more than what you were, you 
would Be so much more than the man" (Act I sc. vii) 


Macbeth carries out the murder to seek certification of his masculinity 
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from Lady Macbeth. Even after the murder, Macbeth's masculinity 
is disconfirmed. Lady Macbeth loses her patience with him 

My hands are of your colour, but I shame 

To wear a heart so while. 

.Your constancy 

Hath left your unattended (Act II sc. ii) 

In Act in sc. iii, she bluntly asks Macbeth, when he blanches 
seeing Banquo’s ghost: "Are you a man ?" When Macbeth tries to 
describes what he sees she simply calls him a woman 

O ! These flaws and starts Imposters to true fears- 

would well become A woman's story at a winter’s fire 

Autorized by her grandma 

It is interesting to note that Macbeth seeks Weird Sisters 
after discontinuation of h masculinity from Lady Macbeth. Weird 
Sisters originally gifted him masculinity. It is Weird Sisters who 
confirm his masculinity by making him independent of woman by 
their prophecy that no woman bom can kill Macbeth. Now Macbeth 
does not need any certification of his masculinity from any woman. 
Macbeth in order to celebrate his freedom from feminine female for 
confirmation of his masculinity, decides to murder Macduffs wife, 
though this murder is not very germane to the despotism of Macbeth. 

After his freedom from female confirmation for his masculinity, 
Macbeth does not come face to face with Lady Macbeth in the rest 
of die play. After losing her power to confirm or disconfiim Macbeth's 
masculinity, Lady Macbeth becomes redundant, not only for Macbeth 
but also for Shakespeare. She commits suicide after enacting her 
femininity and exorcising the ghost of her masculinity. 
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In the play all characters that have conversation with female 
meet unnatural death. Right from Banquo who forces dialogue with 
Weird Sisters to King Duncan who gifts diamond to Lady Macbeth 
for her services as hostess are murdered. Macduff is not shown in 
conversation with Lady Macduff and leaves her to the murdered. 
Moreover he is woman bom. 

After exposing the pathology in heterosexuality, the play veers 
into homosocial world of male that is totally divorced from the very 
idea of heterosexual, feminine, and female. Macduff leaves his wife 
behind to be murdered by Macbeth thus finds escape from 
pathological world of heterosexuality as depicted in the relationship 
between Lady Macbeth and Macbeth. Since Macduff is not bom 
of a woman, he is totally cut off from the world of woman with the 
death of his wife. Since Macbeth dwells in the world pathological 
heterosexuality, only Macduff who has tom all ties with womanhood 
can vanquish him. The danger inherent in heterosexuality is foreground 
when Malcolm claims to be voluptuous in order to test the integrity 
of Macduff.. 

.. , but there’s no bottom, none, In my voluptuousness 
: your wives, your daughters, Your matrons, and your 

maids, could not till up The cistern of my lust (Act 

4, sc. iii) 

And when Macduff shows righteous indignation, Malcolm 
hastily points out his lack of any relationship with women. "I am yet 

Unknown to woman." (Act IV, sc. iii) 

Since the play problematizes all univocal readings, Macduff, 
for all his divorce from the heterosexual world, is not really divorced 
from femininity himself. On hearing the murder of his wife and 
children, he begins to shed tears so much unlike man that Malcolm 
has to intervene with the advice "Dispute it like a man" (Act IV, sc. 
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iii) Macduff does not accept such dichotomous binary between and 
woman as is implied in the advice of Malcolm. He knows that 
shedding tears is not inconsistent with manly quality though it is so 
coded in popular Elizabethan culture. He rightly answers: "I shall 
do so; But I must also feel it as a man;" (Act IV, Scene iii) It is in 
the fitness of the plan of the play that stresses the danger of 
heterosexuality and femininity and female, that the redressal should 
come from personas who have nothing to do with either 
heterosexuality or femininity or female. 
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ATTIA HOSAIN’S SUNLIGHT ON A BROKEN 
COLUMN : A CRITIQUE 

OF MUSLIM WOMEN IN FAMILY AND SOCIETY 


The histoiy of pre-independence Indian writing in English is 
also about women's participation in English literature. Many women 
writers have enriched the concept of Indian writing in English. 
However Muslim women writers may not be many and many not 
be as impressive as Kamala Das, Kamala Markandaya, Ruth Prawer 
Jhabvala, Anita Desai and others, they have their own share. Muslim 
women novelists like Attia Hosain and Iqbalunnisa Hussain stand 
apart as pioneers of Indian women's writings. 

As we know Indian men Muslim English writers like Ahmed 
Mi, K.A. Abbas, Aamir Ali and other wrote about several 
XHitemporaiy burning issues such as freedom struggle, Hindu-Muslim 
iot, imperialism and partition Whereas, Muslim women novelists 
ike Attia Husain and Iqbalunnisa Hussain did not deal with as 
aried themes as their men counterparts. They depicted rather the 
editions of Muslim women in family and society. Women's domestic 
oblems, their relationship with men, purdah and polygamy find a 
ace of pride in their works. 

As to speak of personal life Attia Hosain hails from a 
•nservative family in Uttar Pradesh. She was bom in 1913. Her 
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family was of landlords. She completed her primary education in 
Urdu and her high-school education in English. Attia Hosain, like 
Iqbalunnissa Hussain understands different problems of society. Their 
writings represent Indian Muslim community and plight of woman. 
Attia Hosain's novel Sunlight on a Broken Column (1961) is a 
masterpiece that deals with Muslim domestic life. 

Mulk Raj Anand, in one of his interviews with Attia Hosain 
says, "There was an echo at the back of my head of suffragettes 
who had gone to jail in the course of women's freedom. Emmeline 
Pankhurst came from a middle class family, Beatrice Webb was an 
heiress and Bertrand Russell's first wife was a well-off American 
woman, Miss. Percival Smith. There would have to be in India 
some women from the big houses, who owned large estates. They 
had built up a kind of code of feudal honour, which they broke with 
impunity by patronizing countenance in Lucknow, while keeping 
their daughter in Purdah or Semi-Purdah.'" In other words, the 
condition of women internationally was undergoing a great change 
but Indian women were not aware of it. 

Interestingly Mulk Raj Anand was a friend, philosopher and 
guide to the woman writer Attia Hosain. He was the first man to 
identify her literary abilities. He asked her to keep a diary of 
contemporary happenings. She wrote it and she sent her writings to 
him for an appreciation. Exactly at one point, Mulk Raj Anand 
suggested her certain things, in order to reach a proposed goal. He 
observes, "I suggested her to adopt T.S. Eliot's manner and to 
gather 'the remnants shored against the min.' I felt if she could write 
her autobiography, not necessarily for publication, but to fix certain 
things, she might see that, beneath all the painful memories, she had 
developed a new kind of personal identity, contained in the family 
cost, but imaginatively free. I asked her to read Iqbal. Then the soul 
would appear like an emanation from the body, 'like a reed tom 
from the native brook; capable of writing out the various selves 
because there was a self to recover." 2 
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The year 1933 was important in Attia Hosain's life, as there 
emerged a great progressive movement. Not to speak of after 
completing her graduation at Lucknow, she joined Nationalist 
Movement and Progressive Writers' Movement. She worked as a 
journalist, broadcaster, short-story writer, director, organizer, 
playwright and novelist. 

The event of India's partition in 1947 disheartened Attia Hosain 
as she had never anticipated it. She had loved the integrated India 
of Hindus and Muslims. Most of her writings, whether short stories, 
novels, articles, or radio talks deal with cultural differences that 
have emerged out of partition. Attia Hosain has written only one 
novel. Sunlight on a Broken Column in 1961. This is considered 
as both autobiographical and political. 

Attia Hosain's Sunlight on a Broken Column is an interesting 
study about Partition and the position of Muslim women in Indian 
society. Anita Desai says, 

Attia Hosain's novel and collections of short stories are 
the monuments of the past. To read them is as if one 
has parted a curtain or opened a door and strayed into 
the past. To read them is like wrapping oneself up in 
one's mothers wedding sari, lifting the family jewels 
out of a faded box and admiring their glitter, inhailing 
the musky perfume of old silks in a camphor chest. 3 

Sunlight on a Broken Column probes into different aspects 
of Muslim community and feminine psychology. Simultaneously it is 
a study of Indian communal ism and politics. The stray centers around 
the feudal Muslim society of Lucknow. Feudalism was a result of 
aristocracy and class system in medieval India. Though a Progressive 
Movement was in swing, the emancipation of female class was a 
forlorn dream. Fifteen-year-old orphan gift called Laila is the central 
character of the novel. She represents rational generations of the 
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1940s and 1950s. She lost her parents when she was young and 
her aunt Abida brought her up. The girl questions the outdated 
traditions and customs of her community. The writer says. 

In the course of development we not only get glimpses 
of the Muslim social world in Laila grows, but also a 
picture of the political development than takes place, 
not from the point of view of political scientists but 
from the point of view of ordinary human beings - both 
Muslims and Hindus who took part in the freedom 
struggle and who saw the dismemberment of the 
country. 4 

The novel presents her in four stages; its total time span being 
twenty years. 

When great socio-political upheavals take place outside, the 
heroine is kept within the walls of Zen Ana of an orthodox Muslim 
family. However she is intelligent and candid, she is not respected. 
She is a passive observer of the happenings. She is a witnessing 
agent. Laila's personal feelings and individuality are suppressed. 
Laila has an interest for reading books as the habit opens her a 
world of knowledge. She is saved from the embarrassment when 
Abida insists her to complete graduation. Laila's other cousins taunt 
her that she reads books and talks like them. Not to speak of she 
is an enlightened and compassionate woman. Laila's family has close 
relations with Hindus. Ranjit is one who is a close friend of Laila's 
grandfather Babajan. Even Laila's ancestors had good rapports with 
Englishmen. For instance, on Englishman Mr. Free Mantle requested 
that he should be buried near the tomb of his friend Sayed 
Mohammed Husain. 

Laila's aunt Abida stands for orthodox traditions of Muslim 
life styles. She represents an older generation, whereas Laila stands 
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for the generation of transitional period Whenever Laila questions 
Ler aunt, Abida says, "My child, there are certain rules of conduct 
that must be observed in this world without questions. You have a 
great responsibility. You must never forget the traditions of your 
family, no matter to what outside influence you must be exposed." 5 
Abida, of course, pleads for Laila's higher education opposing an 
early proposal of marriage. Abida is Laila's guardian, friend and 
philosopher. Laila is Laila only because of Abida's support. Laila, 
though she is bom and brought up in a conservative family, she 
criticizes government's anti-social moves. Even when she was a 
postgraduate student of Alighar Muslim University, she took an 
active role in students' organization. 

Laila's life is a many fold struggle, first in herself and then in 
the family. When she was a student of Alighar University, she fell in 
love with Ameer, a History Lecturer. Still she cannot marry him, as 
there exists class difference. She belongs to an upper class, while 
he belongs to middle one. So Ameer expresses his grief: "I have 
nothing to offer you, nothing but my love. What more do I want ? 
I am poor, I am nobody, nothing. Your people would never approve 
of me." 6 Laila's kith and kens ask her to honour the tradition. But 
Laila, a progressive girl opines that elders should change according 
to the changing times. 

However, Laila is not against Islam. She believes in the Quran, 
thinking that it is a holy book. She also believes that religion is a 
medicine to the soul. 

The pre-independence Indian English Muslim novelists have 
portrayed many good woman characters. But Attia Hosain's Laila 
is more independent, intelligent and candid a character. She has her 
own ideas on love, family, society, politics and religion. She does 
not fallow others blindly. She thinks and acts according to her code 
of conduct. She is multi-faceted and complex character. She is 
rebellious being a candid practitioner of modem ideas. She likes a 
simple way of life. It is said. 
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The Narrator-heroine Laila serves as a mouthpiece to 
the novelist. She is seen unprejudiced and objective 
throughout the novel. She is portrayed as more of an 
inquisitive observer than an active participant in the 
partition politics. She observes everything from a third 
person point of view with a remarkable detachment. 

She watches the quarrels between father and son across 
the dining table, sees her 'Aashiyana' disintegrated, 
surveys her deserted house, remembers her early days, 
becomes nostalgic and faces the changes brought about 
by the political event. She also sees the scenes of 
abduction, rape, arson, mass violence, mutilation and 
several other atrocities that take place during the hectic 
days of partition. And it is after this observation that 
she criticizes Muslim leaders for their act of causing 
haired and anger among Indians and then running away 
to Pakistan by betraying their millions of Muslim 
brothers.” 7 

j> 

Hamid is another progressive character in the novel. 

He is a foreign-retumed and he is advanced in his outlook. 

He arranges Jahra’s marriage with a senior civil officer and 
gives full liberty to Laila to think freely. 

The second and third parts of the novel contain various 
discussions about the ideologies of different political parties. The 
main story of tire novel is about a sophisticated joint family living in 
a house, called 'Aashiyana' Sarros Cowasjee points out that Sunlight 
on a Broken Column is "The story of the division of the national 
movement into the secular nationalists under the Congress banner 
and the communal nationalists under the Muslim League banner."® 
The difference of opinions widen when die secular Muslim nationalists 
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remain in Congress, while the communal Muslims oppose it thinking 
that it is a Hindu organization. For instance, die differences between 
the father Hamid and son Saleem cause a rift. Saleem who represents 
younger generation Muslims observes, "I believe the Congress has 
a strong anti-Muslim element in it, against which the Muslims must 
organize." 9 As a student, he has studied Indian History. He is scared 
ofHindus feelings of revenge as the Muslims ruled them for hundreds 
of years. "He feels that they can democratically take revenge." 10 In 
this regards, Congress politics is discussed in the drawing room of 
a sophisticated family. 

The drama of Partition creates a critical and dramatic situation 
in Laila's family, as it offers an opportunity for Indian Muslims to 
migrate to a new land, where they can rule themselves. Several 
boys and girls like Saleem represent modem Indian Muslim 
generation. They like to migrate to Pakistan. But Kemal intends to 
stay back. The couple Saleem and Nadira who have already decided 
to leave for Pakistan, think, "Muslims who will not migrate will have 
to face suspicion, prejudice and even hatred." 1 ’ 

The novel Sunlight on a Broken Column gives a 
comprehensive picture of communal relations between Hindus and 
Muslims. Atria Hosain presents a picture of communal activities 
before and after independence. She observes, "What was however 
true was that the communalists among both the Muslims and Hindus 
had got an upper hand over the secularists.” 12 

The novel presents identity crisis. There are two important 
characters, who are in search of their identity. For instance, Laila, 
the heroine, fights for her existence as she feels that she has lost her 
identity in the Muslim orthodoxy. She wants to live her own life, 
setting herself a model for the new generation. Likewise Saleem, 
who supports the concept of Pakistan, is in search of an answer for 
his problems. Ameer, Laila's lover is a rationalist and intellectual. 
Still he is not able to identify himself with India as his motherland 
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The theme of identity crisis and rootlessness surfaces often. 
The post-colonial drinkers compare this novel with V.S. Naipaul’s 
A House for Mr. Biswas. In tact, both woiks were published in the 
same year 1961. The question of identity, search for social order 
and cultural issues are some of the things that are common between 
the two. The protagonists of both novels face social unrest and 
cultural conflict. Novy Kapadia observes, 

The main character Laila and her cousins Asad and 
Sal eon, like the Indians of Trinidad in Naipaul's novels, 
are alienated, in a rapidly changing world. They are in 
quest of a new identity, a new social role amidst the 
tensions and violence of the times. The novel chronicles 
the stages in Laila's life from adolescence to maturity 
in the midst of political upheavals. Similarly Mohan 
Biswas and his family shift from country to town, from 
Hindi to English and from a sprawling joint family shift 
from country to town, from Hindi to English and from 
a sprawling joint family system to a nuclear family and 
independence for one's family. Hence, both novels are 
dealing not just with the history of Mr. Mohan Biswas 
or Laila but the movement of cultures. The search for 
order, identity amidst social change is what both Atria 
Hosain and V.S. Naipaul set out to explore. 13 

Sunlight on a Broken Column is known as an 
autobiographical novel. A.V. Krishna Rao thinks that it is undoubtedly 
an autobiographical novel, because Atria Hosain's characterization 
of Laila reflects Atria Hosain's life. The reader cannot imagine the 
existence of a character like Laila without the novelist providing 
details about the contemporary Muslim woman. But Mulk Raj Anand 
who has read the novel does not agree with A.V. Krishan Rao. 
Totally Sunlight on a Broken Column is one of the major 
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novels by a minor woman novelist of the period It is a saga about 
two generations depicting the typical nature of Indian Muslims, which 
after all convey the message of unity and co-existence opposing 
feudalism and colonialism. It is not only a domestic story of Laila. 
The home 'Aashiyana' represents the whole India. The rift in the 
home is a symbolic treatment given to the division of country as 
India and Pakistan. So the novel is both a social document as well 
as a domestic story. Amina Amin points out. 

Atria Hosain is preoccupied with the forces that lead 
to the disintegration of a typical Taluqdar family. I will 
go one step further form Meenakshi and say that Atria 
Hosain is not merely giving us a picture of men and 
manners in a particular period of Indian history, but 
also observing how these men and manners have 
affected the edifice of Babajan's family and brought its 
solid structure crumbling down. Moreover, it is not as 
if it is merely the outside forces that have led to this 
disintegration. Forces within the family have also been 
instrumental in breaking it up finally. 14 

Atria Hosain, though she has written only one novel, she has 
undoubtedly given a faithful picture of Indian Muslim society of die 
pre and post-independence period Critics are of the opinion that 
the artistic and cultural value of Hosain's novel can be better 
understood in comparison with such 'period' novels as Cornelia 
Sorabji's Love and Life Behind the Purdah (1901), Iqbalunnisa 
Hussain's Purdah and Polygamy : Life in an Indian Muslim 
Household (1944), Humayun Kabir's Men and Rivers (1945), 
Zeenath Futehally's Zohra (1951) and Rama Mehta's Inside the 
Haveli (1977). But Mulk Raj Anand Interprets it entirely in a 
different way. According to him, the style she has employed in the 
novel is definitely influenced by the 20th centuiy novel of the west 
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He says, "I do not think Attia Hosain had any particular English or 
American novel before her as a model. But unconsciously her novel 
parallels such a narrative as Elizabeth Bowen's book, Bowen's 
Court."™ Some critics who have read the novel as a novel of 
nostalgia have compared it with Virginia Woolfs To The Light 
House. 
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The Period of Jahangir: 
A Study of Dutch Trade 


One important factor which helped India's trade in Seventeenth 
Century was the arrival of Dutch and English traders. The Indian 
traders welcomed these traders for they helped to break the 
Portuguese monopoly of sea trade and in course of time helped to 
establish a direct link between Indian and European markets. Like 
Portuguese, Dutch and English traders also desired to establish a 
monopoly in trade and to make fortified establishment so that they 
could defy the local rulers. 

In 1602 the "Dutch East India Company" was formed and 
the Dutch states General - the Dutch Parliament gave it a charter 
empowering it to make war, conclude treaties, acquire territories 
and build fortresses. They soon turned out Portuguese from the 
Malaya straits and Indonesian islands and in 1623 deferted English 
attempts to establish themselves there. They also established trading 
depots at Surat, Broach, Cambay, Ahmedabad, Coachin in Kerala, 
Nagpatnam in Madras, Masulipatnam in Andhra Pradesh, Chinsura 
in Bengal, Patna in Bihar and Agra in Uttar Pradesh. In 1658 they 
also conquered Sri Lanka from the Portuguese domination. Hence 



though the main interest of Dutch laid not in India but in Indonesian 
Islands of Java, Sumatra and Spice Islands, yet they made beginning 
of their trade from India during the period of Jahangir. 

Despite vehement Portuguese opposition Dutch established 
themselves at Masulipatnam, obtaining a farman from the ruler of 
Golkunda in 1606. They also established themselves in the spice 
islands so that by 1610 A.D. they predominated in the spice trade 
but they quickly realized that spices could be obtained most easily 
against Indian textiles. The cloth produced in the Caromandal court 
was most acceptable and also cheapest to cany hence they spread 
towards south from Masulipatnam to the coremandal coast obtaining 
Pulicat from the local ruler and making it a base of their operations. 

During the period of Jahangir, trade was brisk. The Dutch 
were ousting the Portuguese from the markets of India because they 
had greater resources at their command than the Portuguese. 

Dutch did not come in conflict with English because of their 
different sphenes of operation. Dutch worked on the East Coast. 
Their factories being at Pulikat, Masulipatnam and adjoining territories. 
There was no friendly feeling between Dutch and English, one wanting 
to drive out the other Dr. John Fryer writes : 

The first of September only 7 of our 10 ships returned 
from Mechlapatan with their wounded men and tom 
Hulks who had met the Hollanders and tried their force. 1 

Six days since this a thousand men under Dutch Colours 
with a dozen carriages with great biass pieces marched 
by out of shot of our leaguers and fixed their standard 
with the moors in fight of St. Thomas. 2 . 
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TRADE CENTRES AND DUTCH ACTIVITIES 

Agra - Commerce flourished at Agra in the time of Akbar and also 
in the beginning of the reign of Jahangir. 

Importance of Agra was due to its being - 

(A) Capital of Empire. 

(B) Indigo trade. 

(C) Greatest spice market. 

(D) Situation of the city at the junction of all the roads from 
distant countries. 

All goods must pass this way as from Gujrat, Tatta, 
from Kabul Kandhar or Multan Deccan, from Deccon 
or Burhanpur to those places and the roads carry 
indescribable quantities of merchandise especially cotton 
goods . 3 

But as "Francisco Palesert" writes "Since this King (Jahangir) 
devoted his life to enjoyment, violence has taken place of justice, 
Governors have drained the people dry, consequently the country 
is impoverished 4 . 

Only industry of importance in Agra was carpet manufacturing. 
"Though die city was full of artisan in great number who can imitate 
nearly whatever they see but design nothing by themselves" 5 . 
Lahore-was important for overland trade with Kabul, Kandhar Persia 
etc. River Ravi (which flows part the city of Thatta (Sind) carried 
a large trade in shallow drought vessels. Lahore was famous for its 
carpet manufacturers. But it was losing its early importance under 
Jahangir. Trade of Lahore this time may be called dead for exports 
were limited to the requirements of Persia and Turkey because the 
profit could not stand the great cost of overland transit 
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Palseart writes that Agra exports to Lahore most of the spices 
which we sell hoe (for the local consumption is very small when the 
king is not here or there is not camp) also all kinds of white cotton 
goods ivory, quick silver, vermilion, turbans and dougs. 

Multan-was the capital of Lahore and commanded the mute, 
to Persia which wants by way of Qandhar. Its most important 
products were sugar, opium, cotton goods, sulfer and best camels. 

Thatta-was the capital of Sind It had a very important port 
named "Lahri Bandar" where all large vessels anchored. It was a 
good hinterland. It declined after the fall of Ormuz 6 . Important 
manufactures of this place were cotton goods, silk, ivory and ebony. 

Satgaon-was an important part in the east. Various agricultural 
products of Bengal and its textiles products were sent out from 
Satgaon. 

Bengal - Agricultural wealth of Bengal was very great In fact 
Jahangir had no idea of mineral wealth that was so great of Bengal. 
But trade in agricultural was flourishing. "Rice is exported to all 
parts of India as well as to Goa, Malabar, Sumatra, Moluccas and 
Sunda" 7 . 

Patna - yielded annually 1000 to 2000 mounds of silk which 
was sent to Gujrat and Agra. "Formerly English had a factory at 
Patna but owing to heave losses trade was discountinued" 8 . Probably 
influenced by British setback in Patna trade, Dutch did not try their 
fate in Patna trade. 

Burhanpur - ft was an important gateway for Deccan, situated 
on the way from Surat to Agra. English had a regular factory at 
Burhanpur for sale of woolen clothes, lead, tin, satin, velvety etc. 

hi case some improvement in administration should follow the 
death of present king, it would be necessary to have a factory for 
sale of such goods of others" 9 . 

It seems, Dutch also wanted to open their factory at Burhanpur 
but because of prevailing maladministration out there they were 
avoiding it 
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Surat - was the Chief seaport belonging to Jahangir. All 
goods of both imports and exports must be shipped and landed by 
boat Since Portuguese had lost Ormuz, the trade of Surat merchants 
with Persia had been carried at freight by English ships and those 
of Dutch. Practically none of the goods that Dutch carried on freight 
could complete with what they sent themselves to Persia So that 
the traffic was a great benefit to merchants of Surat without causing 
injury to Dutch and the freight covered the expenses of the Company's 
ships. Some merchants who had small vessels sent them along with 
Dutch ships laden with cotton, rice and other goods. The reason 
why our chief factory is located in Surat is that ships must be 
unloaded and left there and the goods forwarded thence to the 
places where they are wanted 10 . 

There was nothing to be bought in Surat apart from a few 
baftas 11 which were woven at Nausari and Rander". Dutch were 
forced to purchase baftas, candekins, chelas etc. in retail because 
they had not the money to buy the same in Broach or Ahmedabad 
during rains, unless in order to do so they would have to be constantly 
involved in debts for loans carrying interest. The "banias" were 
making a large profit and had raised the monthly rate of interest 
from 1 to 114 percent if loans were taken yearly and they raised it 
much higher at the later stage. The amount of loss on interest was 
a matter of great importance. 

Customs duties there were 314 percent on all imports and 
exports of goods and 2 % on money either gold or silver. During the 
reign of Jahangir these duties were collected for the King by Governor 
"Mir Jahan Quli Beg" but formerly they were assigned to various 
lands as salary which was definitely a loss of net income to the 
emperor. 

Broach - 20 Kos lan-ward from Surat, the town's trade 
depended on weaving industry and produced best South Java Dutch 
wanted to establish a factory there but people of the area were 
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mostly poor artisans and tolls were levied there on goods whether 
brought there for consumption or merely in transit, the rate being 
1 'A percent. "It would therefore be an excellent thing if we could 
contact for this toll or obtain an exemption from the King”' 2 . 

Cambay - Its trade declined considerably. Formerly in Cambay 
"Kafilas" 13 used to come every year but decline of Portuguese trade 
affected Cambay a great deal. "Cambay is celebrated for manufacture 
of agates, cornelians and other stones. Cornelian comes from mines 
in the vicinity of Ratanpur in the native state of Rajgupta, Rewa 
Kanth" 14 . 

Kashmir - It yielded nothing for export to Agra except Saffron. 
The goods sent from Agra in turn were cotton cloth yam for local 
consumption paper and opium. Kashmir was basically a pleasure 
resort for Jahangir and his nobles. 

Indigo Trade - Bayana 15 indigo was most famous and best 
in quality. Bayana or modem Biana had 3 crops of indigo. First 
year’s cutting of the crop was called "Nauti". Cutting in second year 
was "Zarhi" while final cutting was "Katel”. Zaihi indigo was superior 
in quality to others both. Dutch bought indigo from Bayana which 
was 30 Rs. per mound while indigo of Mewat, "Koli and Gorsa'" 6 
was 20 Rs. per mound. Hindu and Moslem merchants had been 
living for years at Ghanowa, (Chief area of indigo production in 
Bayana) and were involved in indigo trade. They usually made 
advances against indigo, some months before hand binding the debtor 
to sell indigo to no one else. Hence it was very difficult for Dutch 
to buy indigo to no one else. Hence it was very difficult for Dutch 
to buy indigo of better quality in cheaper prices. It could be made 
possible only if one or two experienced men could be sent in the 
end of August or the beginning of September to Ghanowal7 or 
adjoining village and should have bought whatever was really good. 

However, in Bayana proper, the rich and substantial merchants 
like "Mirza Sadiq"’® and "Ghazi Fazil" who sow most of indigo, 
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usually sold it to Dutch merchants. Since the quality was superior 
the price was one rupee more than the rate of Ghanowa. 

Drug Trade - Borax, Spikenard and Sat ammoniac were 
items of Dutch E.I.C.'s regular trade. Borax was found in Eastern 
Mountains (probably Tibet) in the dominion of a very powerful king 
named "Raja Bikram". "Taklakot" was the place where Borax was 
found in abundance, it occurred in a liver which flowed through the 
eastern mountains into a great lake called "Mansarover". Borax was 
dug twice a year and supply was sufficient to supply whole world. 
It was sold at a low price of 4 to 5 Rs. per mound. It was brought 
to Agra in bales packed in sheepskin and there the Dutch merchants 
packed it in bladders which were filled with bitter oil to prevent 
deterioration from long keeping or from the natural qualities. 

"Spikenard" was not sown but grew wild in mountains. It was 
considered a valuable drug for stiffened limbs. "Sal ammoniac" was 
found at Thaneshwar. The usual price was 7 to IV 2 Rs. per mound. 
Earlier Dutch used to purchase it but later they ceased due to no 
profit. "Saltpeter" was found in many places near Agra. It was 
formerly cheap and was in small demand but later on its demand 
was increased by Dutch and English hence the old price of 1 'A Rs. 
for a mound was raised upto 2 or 214Rs. and raised stadily. 

Spice Trade - The principal resources of the Dutch before 
development of their lucrative trade with China and Japan was their 
monopoly of cloves, mace and nutmegs. The chief Indian market 
for these spices laid in Northern India. "Dutch have Batavia and 
Molluccos from where Nutmegs worth more alone than all we have 
in India, they being as powerful for men, Riches and Shipping in 
Batavia as in Europe'" 9 . 

Dutch sphere of influence was spice trade. In Golkunda and 
Ahmednagar people were poor and their consumption of spices 
was too little and is sufficient for trade. On the other hand Mughal 
soldiers ate spiced food very readily and consequently their 
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consumption was proportionately greater. Some wealthy banias of 
Agra maintained agents in Golkunda with two objects in particular 
to buy diamonds and spices which their people in Masulipatnam 
sent to Dutch to Agra. Surat was supplied with 25,000 ib of cloves 
annually and Dutch wanted to increase their profit by raising the 
quantity to 50,000 ib with increase of nutmeg and mace and reducing 
supplies to coroman dial court by the same amount. Palseart writes 

What I want to urge is that our employers should send 
to the coromandal only so much spice as is consumed 
locally in the camatic, Golkunda and the vicin-ity, and 
amount \\ hich 1 conjecture to be less than 200 mounds 
or 10,000 ib of cloves and as much nutmeg with 6 
sockets of mace. 33 

Pelsaert's point was that they should make the best of it by 
sending adequates supplies direct to their own factories in that region 
instead of selling large quantities on the East Court which were 
brought to Agra by Indian merchants. 

Dutch supply of cloves to Agra was large but consumption 
was required to be encouraged For this purpose Dutch merchants 
had to reduce the prices from 100 or 80 Rs. 2 as were during 
Portuguese and the whole quantity because the low prices induced 
everyone to buy and in villages, the women and children were 
necklaces made of cloves. 

Dutch had not a large supply of silver and Gold at their 
disposal like Portuguese hence Dutch merchants made some 
proposals to solve the problem. Pelsaert writes: 

We import Silver in large quantities, manufactured by 
us into articles which are here in common use. Provided 
the workmanship is good, half the silver might be paid 
for manufacture, which would give ample payment for 
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Dutch work, or in any case manufactured goods would 
yield quite as much profit as reals or the Holland dollers 
and could meet the taste of the nobles everywhere 
without loss to us. 21 

It would be well therefore for’the first trial to manufacture 
such goods as the following to the value of 8,000 to 10,000 reals- 
of-eight and to the same amount in gold. 

1. Feet for Katels or bedsteads, hollow and as light as possible 
but artistically wrought. 

2. Aftabs or ewers used by Moslems for washing the hands. 

3. Betel boxes. 

4. Fan handles. 

5. Handles for fly switches. 

6. Dishes and cups with covers 22 . 

Most of these goods could be sold in the place or the military 
camp to the good profit, honour and reputation of the company by 
an agent familiar with the language and customs of the country, who 
could at the same time prevent all the occasional difficulties which 
arise wherever trade is attempted from the improper procedure due 
to the insatiable greed of the governor and this could be done 
without increasing expen-diture. 

Dutch had a monopoly of cloves, mace and nutmegs. As 
there was a great demand of spices in Northern India so by selling 
them the Dutch were able to purchase Indian goods. From "Admiral 
Matedieffs Report" 23 we get a first glimpse of their trading in 1607 
in which he made an attempt to study Asiatic trade of Dutch from 
the following stand points - 

(1) Paper (2) Other Spices (3) Gujrat (4) Coromandal (5) China 
and Japan. 

He was against developing the Gujrat trade and wanted to 
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develop and participate in die coromandal trade for the commodities 
of this coart were much in demand in the Far East whence Gold an 
Silver could be obtained in a triangular trade. That is how the Dutch 
and English obtained gold and silver later on. In Japan there was 
no great demand for European and Indian goods, but there was a 
great demand for raw silk, hides and skins as Japan was and still 
today is extremely poor in cattle. These goods could be had in Siam 
where Indian cotton goods were in demand. As Japan was the only 
country in the East which freely allowed the export of silver so 
Indo-Japanese trade via Siam and Indo-China was an absolute 
necessity for the Dutch who were restricted in their business deals 
in India by the shortage of silver. So Indian cotton goods were sent 
to Siam and Indo-China. Hides obtained from Siam and raw silk 
from Indo-China were sent to Japan where they were exchanged 
for silver. This silver was inverted in Indian goods which were sent 
out to Europe. 

The following Dutch invoice of 
the "Naerden" from Masulipatnam, October 1621 gives us an idea 
of the commodities the Dutch in India were then interested in: 


Goods 

Quantities 

Value in 
Guildens 

Papper 

About 156,000 lb(avdr) 

36,457 

Saltpetre 

About 47,500 lb (avoir) 

2£64 

Saltpetre (refined) 

About 8,700 lb (avoir) 

1,170 

Diamonds 

- 

1,326 

Borax 

About 650 lb (avoir) 

175 

Yam 

About 5,400 lb (avoir) 

2390 

Guinee Cloth 

About 65,000 Yards 

11,918 

Moorcas (Superior Calico) 

About 900 pieces 

3,154 
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Betilles(Muslins from Deccan) About 100 Pieces (1200 yds) 1, 200 

60,754 

Miscellaneous chaiges and some small enure 2,000 

ValueofCargo 62,754 

"From Akbar to Aurangzeb" by Moreland, 319. 

Hence Jahangir, an ease loving monarch in whose hands was 
placed the destiny of men of his empire. It was no wonder that the 
people of his empire were grooming under die weight of hardships. 
The irresponsible and corrupt administration gave die opportunity to 
Europeans and trade of the empire passed into the hands of 
foreigners. Of Course the Dutch flourished their trade during the 
reign of Jahangir. They were successful in establishing their factories 
at the important places in India. They tried to monopolies in spice 
trade and were successful in their attempts to a large extent along 
with Indigo trade. The Dutch started their trade from India and 
finally established themselves in South East Asia Hence the reign of 
Jahangir and land of India were good men for Hollanders to set 
them up in the most competitive field of trade and commerce both 
in India and S.E.Asia 
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M.K. GANDHI: 

THE STORY OF MY EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH: 
A PSYCHO - SOCIALISTIC DOCUMENT 


Autobiography is a narrative which seeks, consciously and 
artistically, to record the actions and recreates the personality of an 
individual life. The great autobiographies of the world are those 
which have presented their subjects as they were, but not which 
have gone beyond the mere collecting of facts to the creation of a 
living portrait 

Gandhi's autobiography is of perennial interest - partly because 
it reveals an interesting personality but primarily because its subject- 
matter is human nature-the Mahatma. Hence it as an art legitimately 
deal with individual life, no matter how humble, provided it is made 
the vehicle for a penetrating analysis of human passions and motives. 
It is a real picture of the man, his intellect and milieu. It gives a 
perfect picture of the development of both the external and the inner 
life of its subject. 

Gandhi, has enumerated a number of qualities which the ideal 
autobiographer ought to possess, they are: quick observation, a 
retentive memory, and a love of psycho-analysis. As more and 
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more has been discovered about mental function, that knowledge 

4sb * 

has been employed to an increasing number of human problems. 
Psychology has had a profound effect upon the intellectual climate 
of the age, more profound perhaps than any of the currents of 
modem thought Because of die influence of theories of psychology, 
rapid developments have occurred in autobiographical writings. Hie 
various literary experiments in this genre of literature have been 
made. The psychological movements in literature begin with a 
succession of autobiographical writings. The reader is presented 
with a series of pictures portraying the successive stages of the 
mental as well as physical developments. 

It is difficult to put everything that occurs in a life-time to 
reveal the moments of experience in all its richness and variety, 
because increasingly the ideal of the autobiographer. As Gandhi 
himself writes: 


It is not my purpose to attempt a real autobiography. 
I simply want to tell the story of my numerous 
experiments with truth, and as my life consists of nothing 
but those experiments, it is true that the story will take 
the shape of an autobiography. But I shall not mind, if 
every page of it speaks only of my experiments. I 
believe, or at any rate flatter myself with the belief, that 
a connected account of all these experiments will not 
be without benefit to the reader. My experiments in die 
political field are now known, not only in India, but to 

a certain extent to the 'civilized' world..But I should 

certainly like to narrate my experiments in the spiritual 
field which are known only to myself, and from which 
I have derived such power as I possess for working in 
the political field If die experiments arc really spiritual, 
then there can be no room for self-praise. The more I 
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reflect and lode back on the past the more vividly do 

I feel my limitations (IX, X). 1 

Moreover - this brings us to the next phase - not only are 
autobiographer's actions, there are also his thoughts. If there is 
justification for a realism which records with precision exactly what 
he is dunking. Inevitably, then, die autobiography is found to concern 
itself increasingly with the contents of autobiographer's mind and 
long passages are devoted to the psychological minutiae of reverie 
and day-dream. Here again, the development take place in 
accordance with a deliberate policy. The active life, it is pointed out, 
is not the only life, it is not even the most important What really 
matters is the inner life of thought and feeling. The literary expressions 
of views of the unconscious have been a source of satisfaction to 
many well-behaved peoples, and have compensated them for the 
quiet dullness of their lives. Thus they censure modem society for 
its hypocrisy, emphasis the force of the primitive instincts which 
society seeks to ignore, and represent people as swayed at moments 
of crisis by those very forces whose existence at the bidding of 
society they have denied. Gandhiji inaugurates anew return to the 
primitive, he extols the natural man and derides the system of social 
conventions which seeks to turn into an artificial one on the ground 
that it lowers vitality and is inimical to instinctive happiness. 

Autobiography is the presentation of the contemporary social 
life also. The quality of an autobiography is intimately connected 
with the quality of the life that it reflects. It is always a reflection of 
life which presupposes a social background. It always expresses 
the thoughts and sentiments of human mind which are closely 
connected with and conditioned by the age. The influence of die age 
on the human mind is due to the fact that the latter is constantly 
influenced by the spirit of the age and reacts to it vividly and 
vigorously. 
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Autobiography studied as a reflection of the spirit of the age 
creates a new spirit. With its help, we travel into the minds of the 
other races and the minds of the other epoch. Thus it becomes a 
sort of sociological approach, a supplementary and commentary on 
history. Once we are steeped in the spirit of a by-gone age, we are 
able to enjoy even archaic books which otherwise would not appeal 
to us. 

It is an admitted fact that an autobiography reflects the spirit 
of its times. It constructs a very useful piece of valuable material for 
sociologists and die historians. The essence of an autobiography lies 
in the individual approach of the autobiographer, his personality 
which will dominate over other influences. Gandhi's The Story of 
My Experiments With Truth is a great challenge to the age of 
cynicism, and satirical literature. This mighty book reveals the time- 
sprits of its age very candidly. He is representative writer of the 20* 
century. His masterpiece The Story of My Experiments With Truth, 
reveals the political, and social conditions of the contemporary age. 
It has true colour and aroma of the 20th century India. 

Gandhi's supreme experimentation in society was Satyagraha. 
Satyagraha, took the form a popular movement involving various 
social groups. Among the social issues, the most sensitive question 
was Hindu Muslim relations. Gandhiji in his autobiography writes : 

I had realized early enough in South Africa that there 
was no genuine friendship between the Hindus and the 

Musalmans.But my South African experience had 

convinced me that it would be on the question ofHindu- 
Muslim unity that my Ahimsa would be put to its 
severest test, and that the question presented the widest 
field for my experiments in Ahimsa (368). 

Gandhiji did not represent Hindu or Muslim India, he 
represented it totally, hi South Africa various social groups were 
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participating in Satyagraha Muslims woe an important constituent 
But he'did not enjoy the full trust of the Muslims. In India that 
mistrust led to the formation of the Muslim League in 1906. Suspicion 
between Hindus and Muslims became clear in the fust speech of die 
first President of the Muslim League. He said: 

The Musalmans are only a fifth in number as compared 
with the total population of die country, and it is manifest 
that if at any remote period the British government 
ceases to exist in India, then the rule of India would 
pass into the hands of that community which is nearly 
for times as large as ourselves. Now, gentlemen, let 
each of you consider what will be your condition if 
such a situation is created in India Then, our life, our 
property, our honour, and our faith will all be in great 
danger. 2 

This suspicion could not be removed even today in the Hindu- 
Muslim relations. For Gandhi, removal of this suspicion and 
establishment of true friendship became the ultimate task. Finally, he 
became the victim of that suspicion. In South Africa the mistrust 
was not insurmountable. There common interest was the cementing 
force. Since the inception, Satyagraha became a powerful force in 
India It was initiated in Champaran in Bihar in 1917 and became 
an historical even in which struggle was proved morally correct and 
people for the first time were sensitised to moral aspects of the 
straggles. Before it people never thought that conflict could be taken 
to a morally higher level 3 . Moral forces made the people bold to 
face political authority. 

hi India Champaran was a testing ground In Gandhi's life it 
had an enormous political and social significance. Its contribution to 
Gandhi's personal popularity was also great That is why paying the 
highest tribute to this mission he writes: I was face to face with 
God, Ahimsa, and Truth" (344). He did not feel such an experience 
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for a second time in his life. Champaran was a movement of the 
peasants against indigo planters. Here both Hindus and Muslims 
participated at large courageously. For die first name people's force 
opposed the enthroned authority. Fran Champaran the charismatic 
power of Gandhi began to grow. At the same time, he showed his 
capacity to build organisations. Movement and organization were 
excellently combined to give Satyagraha a lingering value. 

Almost at the time of Ahmedabod Textile Mill worker's strike, 
the Kheda Satyagraha began. Textile strike was a conflict with 
Indian mill owners. It was a Satyagraha for economic as well as 
social justice. It was also an attempt to get redressive justice in 
social and economic field In both the cases he build movements on 
socio-economic issues. All the three movements were localised social 
movements. Through these movements Satyagraha gained legitimacy 
as a political and social weapon. For the first time he tried to apply 
Satyagraha on national level against Rowlatt Bills which suspended 
all civil liberties and all legal due process in India in 1919 . To make 
it successful, he made a separate organization called Satyagraha 
Sabha. Gandhiji and others were thinking and planning how the 
movement of civil-disobedience could be launched At last, he thought 
of hartal. He writes: 

While these agitations were still going on, news was 
received that Rowlatt Bill had been published as an 
Act. That night I fell asleep while thinking over the 
question. Towards the small hours of the morning I 
woke up some what earlier than usual. I was still in 
that twilight condition between sleep and consciousness 
when suddenly the idea broke upon me - It was as if 
in a dream. 


The idea came to me last night in a dream that we 
should call upto the country to observe a general hartal. 
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Satyagraha is a process of self-purification, and ours is 
a sacred fight, and it seems to me to be in the fitness 
that if should be commenced with an act of self¬ 
purification (382-383). 

It appears that some divine power gave him the message, 
thought he did not spell it out. But Gandhi soon failed to keep this 
movement under his control. His weakness became obvious. Violence 
became widespread and tended to became more and more intense. 
He represented a distinct force in favour of the reformist proposals 
of Mantagu at Amritsar Congress. At that time Khilafat became an 
important issue of agitation on the part of the Muslims. He thought 
that the Khilafat issue is a historic opportunity to bring the Muslims 
closer to the Hindus. So he wanted to start nation wide Satyagraha 
again. This time he got to his side most of the Muslim leaders. 
Satyagraha went on and gradually Gandhi's popularity reached a 
new height. But most of the Muslims did no believe in nonviolence. 
To get Gandhi's support they agreed to be nonviolent Judith M. Brown 
observed that Muslims aligned with Gandhi"....only for limited time, 
so long as the alliance seemed beneficial and never as total converts 
to nonviolence. 4 Due to that reason Khilafat movement did not 
remain nonviolent for long. It got solid support in the Nagpur 
congress. But soon every thing took a chaotic shape. Finally, he 
was compelled to call off the movement in February 1922. There 
was a serious breach of trust between Hindus and Muslims, followed 
by unprecedented communal riots. 

Thus, he was fighting a lonely battle at that time. To him, the 
values, on which free India was to stand, were not hypothetical 
values built after the concept of socialism, communism, and anything 
like them. His values were ingrained in Indian society. His image of 
India was an image of ideal village, idyllic, honest and unpretentious, 
his own image could fit in with that society. His image of India did 
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not emerge out of urban stereotypes. In spite of all the atmosphere 
of heroism and noble ideals, the Gandhian age could not produce 
another Gandhi. The original, mysterious and incommunicable 
elements of personal genius of Gandhi made him the autobiographer 
for all ages and climes. It is this factor which gives an abiding and 
universal appeal to the autobiography of the man of the millennium. 

In short, an autobiography is not the only medium in which 
the psychology and society are reflected simultaneously. Religion, 
Philosophy, and Politics are also the effective media But none of 
these is as effective as autobiography, which so easily reaches the 
heart of men. 
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ALIENATION AND FULFILMENT: 

A STUDY OF GIRISH KARNAD’S HAYAVADANA 


Alienation has been used and defined in as many ways, as the 
thinkers and psychologists, and the critics have changed it for 
extraction of meaning and its treatment in life. It could be defined 
as "a state of man's incompatibility with his milieu, the polarization 
between man and nature and his disintegration of man's dream by 
realities of pressure, oppression and restriction.'' Alienation can also 
be understood as a result of the feeling, "that one's destiny is not 
under own's control, but is determined by external agents of fate, 
luck and institutional estrangement." 2 Alienation can also be solved 
as, "The lack of comprehensibility or consistent meaning in any 
domain of action" 3 Freud and Karl Marx take it as an off-shoot of 
self-estrangement, believing that one is always alone, "and that in 
one way or another individual is out of touch with himself. 

The problem of alienation as put forth by Norman. D.Brown, 
in his 'Life Against Death* 4 , is that Apollo and Dionysus stand for 
self-alienation and self-unification respectively. Once man was happy 
in Dionysian ego but he lost it in the process of civilization and in 
his effort to prove to himself, superior to all things in Nature. And 
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his mind started working independent of his body. This led to the 
emeigence of Apollonian ego where the feelings of his mind do not 
spread in his body and where sensations of his body do not reach 
his mind This makes his life and personality incomplete, thus leading 
to 'alienation'. Then he tries to overcome this incompleteness in his 
own way, but he cannot, and thus feels frustrated and alienated. 
Hayavadana brings forth, this state of mankind very effectively. 
Kamad exploits yakshagana, the folk theatre of Karnataka, very 
cleverly to bring out this theme. 

The play starts with a ceremonial prayer to lord Ganesha. 
Bhagavata sings the hymn to Him and is surprised, that how the 
God, who is Himself an image of incompleteness, can make us 
complete He holds: 

An elephant’s head on human body, a broken tusk, 
and cracked belly-whichever way you look at him he 
seems the embodiment of imperfection, of 
incompleteness. How indeed can fanthom the mystery 
of this very Vakratunda. Mahakaya with his crooked 
face and distorted body, is lord and master of success 
and perfection ? (5) 

Thus die invocation hints at the theme of the play. As Bhagavata 
is about to start his story, Hayavadana, a man's body with horses 
head enters on the stage, an example of total alienation between 
mind and body. Hayavadana, in order to overcome this alienation 
and acquire completeness in any way, has been running from one 
comer to another, from 

Banaras, Rameshwar, Gokam, Haridwar, Gaya, 
Kedamath - not only those but the Daigah of Khwaja 
Yusuf Baba, the Grotto to our Virgin Maty -1, ve tried 
them all, magician, mendicants, maharishis, fakirs, saints 
and sadhus. (9) 
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But what did he have ? Nothing. All were his vain attempt to 
acquire completeness. He is then advised by Bhagawata, with good 
wishes that he may become successful in his search for completeness, 
to seek blessings of goddess Kali on Mount Chitrakoot. As 
Hayavadana leaves the stage, the story proceeds further. 

Devadutta, a Brahmin, with brilliant mind, a poet and scholar, 
vety delicate in his physique and Kapila, a blacksmith with a 
handsome body but weak mind are -" One mind, one heart" (2). 
Two friends dependent on each other for what one lacks. Both 
suffer from self alienation. Devadattta has fallen in love for fifteen 
times, but sixteenth time it is something which took him a long way. 
Padmini, no less than Urvashi, Meneka or Induwati is the target. 
Without her Devadutta's poetry won't live and Shakuntalam won't 
be excelled, as he says. In a passionate tone when Devadutta swears 
that if he did not have Padmini as his wife, he would sacrifice his 
head to lord Rudra and arms to Goodess Kali, Kapila is alarmed. 
The matter seemed to be serious and for sake of his friend Kapila 
moves on to persuade Padmini, on meeting her and in discussions 
with her Kapila felt that Devadutta is not the sort of person she 
wants, but a man of steel will be suited to her. 

Devadutta and Padmini got married and very soon Kapila's 
judgement proved to be right. Padmini was fascinated by manly 
body of Kapila. In their journey to Ujjain, when Padmini asked for 
the Fortunate lady's Flower-Kapila at once got up to bring flowers 
for her and left Padmini wondering. 

How he climbs - like an ape. Before I could even say 
'yes', he had taken offhis shirt pulled his dhoti up and 
swung up the branch. And what an ethereal shape ! 

Such a broad back-like an ocean with muscles rippling 
across it. No woman could resist him (25) 
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Confesses, Padmini to herself. Devadutta also realizes the 
fact and gets jealous. He soon goes to Kali temple and chops off 
his head before the Goddess. Kapila, in search of his friend also 
readies the temple and on seeing Devadutta's, dead body gets 
scared and die best way to defend himself by cutting of his dead. 
Padmini, in search of diem reaches the temple and is overwhelmed 
with grief, cries and moans before Goddess Kali. The Goddess 
pitying her promises to revive the two, in excitement Padmini puts 
the head wrongly and the two come back to life. Devadutta's head 
with Kapila’s body -a conscious wish, which Padmini found, fulfilled, 
but Kapila head with Devadutta's body, claims Padmini as his wife. 
In utter state of confusion, they go to a Rishi for solution; the 
solution comes in favour of Devadutta's head, Kapila stays in the 
forest. 

Padmini and Davadutta's marital life became more blissful 
than before. He use to go to gymnasium and took interest in sport 
and wrestling to the astonishment of his friends. She was very happy 
about it. But he gradually loses interest in all the physical activities 
and resumes his customary duties of reading and writing and thus 
loses his physical vigour. 

Padmini is very unhappy by this change and could not see 
him thinning day by day. When she asks him that why he discontinues 
his physical exercise. He says: 

It was fun the first few days because It was new, All 
that strength. But how can one go on like that ? I have 
the family tradition to maintain-the daily reading, writing 
and studies (46) 

Padmini's conscious wish for the virile body finds expression 
in her dreams. She sends Devadutta to Ujjain fair to bring dolls for 
their son. When he leaves for Ujjain, Padmini goes to forest, in 
search of Kapila with her son. She finds him without any difficulty. 
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Kapila has retained back his body with vigorous exercise. Both 
were together now Devadutta arrives at die scene with dolls in his 
one hand and sword in another. They exchange their experience 
after transportation of their heads. Kapila also express his love for 
Padmini and suggests that if they can live together like Pandavas 
and Draupadi, Padmini did not give her consent and they both die 
fighting with each other. Padmini in order to dispel of her alienation 
tells Bhagawata her oral will that her son should be brought up by 
the hunters, in the forest as the son of Kapila for five years and 
then by Vidyasagara, her father-in-law, as the son of Devadutta. 
She then commits sati on pyre of Devadutta and Kapila. 

Padmini's sou, a morose boy lost in his own thoughts, never 
laughs. But, he laughs for the first time when he sees Hayavadana, 
a horse with human voice laughing and talking as human beings. The 
horse gives child a ride who in turn sings, him nursery rhymes. 
Hayavadana loses his human voice and acquires neighing. Both the 
boy and Hayavadana achieve their fulfilment through each other. 

Animals are not bonded by alienation and thus Hayavandana’s 
mother was not at all sorry when she turned into a mare. Hayavadana 
wanted to be complete and by the blessing of Goddess Kali and 
this comes true as he turns into complete horse. It is not possible 
for men with Apollonian ego to be free from self alienation. Kapila's 
strong body and Devadutta's brilliant mind could not go together 
and failed miserably because their heads cany Apollonian ego in 
themselves. And thus they retained their original form Padmini realises 
this and says to Kapila: 

Your body bathed in a river, swam and danced in it. 

Shouldn't you head know what river it was, what swim ? 

Your head must submerge in that river-the flow must 

rumple your hear, run its tongue in your ears and press 
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your head to its bosom. Until that's done, you'll continue 
to be incomplete (58) 

But, Padmini is even now determined to seek fulfilment, no matter, 
even if she had to do indirectly through her son, as her oral will 
proves. 
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LIBERTY AND FREEDOM 

Every constitution has a philosophy of its own. For the 
Philosophy underlying our constitution, we must lookback into the 
historic objective resolution which was adopted by the constituent 
assembly on Jan. 22,1947. Here I am quoting the fifth point of the 
aforesaid resolution, which reads as : 

"Wherein shall be granted and secured to all the people of India 
Justice (Social, economic and Political), Equality (of Status, of 
opportunity, and before the law), and Freedom (of thought, 
expression, belief, faith, worship, Vocation, association and action), 
subject to law and public morality." 

The resolution is faithfully reflected in the preamble to the 
constitution wherein it has been stated that "we the people of India, 
having solemnly resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign, 
Socialist, Secular, Democratic Republic and to secure to all its 
citizens: 

1. Justice (Social, Economic and Political) 

2. Liberty (of thought, of expression, of belief and faith) 

3. Equality (of status & opportunity, and to promote among 
than all 

4. Fraternity (assuring the dignity to the Individual and the Unity 
and the integrity of the Nation). 
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For the sake of this paper, I also find it relevant to quote 
article 21 of the constitution (Freedom of Person). It provides that 
"No person shall be deprived of his life or Personal Liberty except 
according to the procedure established by law." I am trying to 
explain in this paper what I have so far understood about the concept 
of Liberty and Freedom. 

Liberty is the measure of the degree of which a man is the 
master of his fate, so far as concerns the power over him which 
other men wield The qualification serves to distinguish liberty from 
freedom, a man's power over himself, his capacity to make his own 
decisions with integrity and autonomy. A man is free who lives 
"under the entire guidance to reason." He enjoys liberty in so far as 
the reason is his. Thus a man may be free though he is kept prisoner. 
But at the same time we also find that human bondage to ignorance 
and fear etc. Keep man as if he is in prison, though he is at liberty 
to leave it Here, it seems to me that for the sake of clarity, I should 
try to differentiate liberty from freedom, since freedom is logically 
distinct from liberty but causally dependent on it. It means freedom 
is hard to come and hard to retain without the liberty to hear and 
read Freedom also depends on the liberty for associating like minded 
man in pursuit of common goals. 

A free man knows and cherishes both his freedom and liberty 
the slavish mentality is likely not to know its own slavishness and to 
find liberty a burden, even a threat. Going through the history of 
liberty, we find examples wherein desire for freedom was not 
suppressed even by the brutal denial of liberties. 

Freedom must be achieved by every person for himself. 
Liberty can be granted by others, as they yield power. It is important 
to note here, that I am not at all suggesting complete liberty. In 
many circumstances, liberty needs to be restricted and must be 
restricted, so that it can flourish. This point can be understood by 
the traffic paradigm, since traffic signals and regulations are the 
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denial of our liberty still these are for good reason. What I am trying 
to say is - certain denials of our liberty may be justifiable, i.e. denial 
of liberty for good reasons. If the denial of liberty is not justifiable, 
then, the mistakes that are made in the name of liberty would be 
more serious. It also doesn't mean that people do not have a right 
to mistake. They have the right, provided they acknowledge 
responsibility for their mistakes. Generally speaking, when liberty is 
not denied the mistakes that are made are less frequent and less 
serious. 

Now, there has always been a continuing threat to our liberty, 
because the 'love of power* and 'love of Liberty' are in eternal 
antagonism. Where powerful wants to become more powerful, we 
should immediately infer that liberty is in danger. Not only this, there 
is a danger to liberty from the nature of liberty itself, simply because 
liberty is a capacity, a potentiality which can be actualized only to 
meet its own destruction. Here, I am reminded of Rousseau's Social 
Contact which begins like this ..." Man is bom free, yet he is 
everywhere in chains. "How this has come about is not only a 
philosophical question, but it is also a political challenge. I was not 
tom to be forced; I will breathe after my own fashion. But this will 
give birth to many important questions like (1) Must a man disobey 
in order to preserve his liberty ?(2) Is every state an enemy of 
liberty ?.... 

(3) Does every system of laws enchain the law abiding? And 
many more such questions. 

No common answer is possible for such questions, because 
there are significant difference among states and also among laws in 
die degree to which they interfere with liberty and in the justification 
which can be adduced for such interference as states can rightly be 
charged with. So not entering into a lengthy discussion, I am 
suggesting as I have also done in the beginning that liberty must be 
restricted so that it can flourish. One should try to understand the 
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interrelation of freedom and liberty. Men cannot be forced to be 
free and they cannot be indoctrinated to a love of liberty. These 
things must come from within. 

Coming to our constitution which provides us some 
fundamental rights in order to promote the ideas of liberty held out 
by the preamble, let us examine as to what extent we are liberal. 

There is a clear mention of the SEVEN FREEDOMS in 
article 19 of the Original constitution Viz: 

1. Freedom of Speech and Expression 

2. Freedom of Assembly 

3. Freedom of Association 

4 . Freedom of movement 

5. Freedom of residence and settlement 

6. Freedom of profession, occupation, trade or business 

7. The right to acquire, hold and dispose off property. 

As we all know "The right to acquire, hold and dispose off 
property" has been omitted vide 44th Amendment Act 1978, leaving 
only six freedoms. But these six freedoms are subject to restrictive 
authorities of the Union and the State but all other local or statutoiy 
authorities e.g. local boards and municipalities etc. Within die territory 
of India. In fact there is a distinct clause attached to each of the 
fundamental rights, containing the 'reasonable restrictions' which may 
be imposed by the state. The reasonability of restrictions imposed, 
if challenged by any individual or group, will be decided by the 
courts. 

Thus, though the constitution ensures the 'freedom of person 
or Personal Liberty vide article 21 wherein, it states: 

(a) No person can be deprived of his liberty except 
according to Law. 

(b) By laying down certain specific safe-guards against 
arbitrary arrest or detention, yet these are not absolute. 
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In fact, individual freedom in our country is in jeopardy. Laws 
are taking their own courses but upto what extent ? We are really 
in danger of loosing our traditional liberties through ignorance, or 
what might be called neglect or default. Sincerely asking how many 
people in our country today, know about the 44th or any other 
amendment in die constitution. A larger number of the county men 
wouldnot have heard about it. May be it is either due to ignorance 
or illitracy. What so ever may be cause, it is certain that even no 
Institution of higher learning is perfect these days. Unprogress. For 
a healthy and normal growth, criticism is essential. If we suppress 
die critics, we cut ourselves off from criticism If we avoid criticism, 
we are almost certain to make unnecessary mistakes. Uncriticised 
institutions tend sooner or later to become dictatorial and to 
deteriorate. They cease to remain efficient and responsive to popular 
demands. So it is the humble duty of dll's to fight the corruptions 
in the institutions of higher learning at least To (destroy or) minimise 
the corruption we should expose it. It should be noted that when 
any administrator prevents his opponents from expressing themselves, 
it means he is admitting his mistake or weakness. 

Freedom of Expression is the basis of democracy. When the 
rulers or the administrators are cut off from criticism and opposition, 
they fail to see things from the citizens’ point of view. Thus they 
work only for their interests and not for the interests of the larger 
community. Irresponsible power tends to be used in the interests of 
the group that wields the power. The democratic ideal involves 
talking things out rather than fighting them out When administrators 
drive opinion underground and permit no peaceful expression, they 
are likely to sow the seeds of violence and revolutions. So, what I 
was suggesting is, as I have already done in the beginning - freedom 
of expression is the basis of democracy. We can not have a genuine 
democracy unless we recognize the ’individual rights'. Progress can 
be achieved only in an atmosphere of tolerance and freedom of 
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thought and freedom of speech and to protest any denial of these 
rights. Here, we should also remember that if we defend the freedom 
of our mind, only then we can defend 'a way of our life' which is 
rooted not oily in human experience but in our constitutional and 
traditional heritage. To defend the 'free way of life' again is to 
defend our tradition. 

Individual freedom is grounded in the veiy nature of man and 
in die nature of the relationships in the midsts of which he lives. I 
am, therefore, of the firm view that freedom of thought and speech 
are not privileges granted by the state but these are our "Natural 
Rights". At least they are based on the nature of man and the 
conditions necessary for his moral, intellectual and spiritual 
development If any body still advocates that these rights are granted 
by a state, then he will also agree that the state can take these rights 
back also leaving the individual in a FIX, by way of dictating in 
these areas. And that is, I hope, no lover of freedom can admit. 
Philosophy, Science and Religion develop most adequately when 
there is a free person in a relatively free society, a society where 
liberties flourish. Here I am also aware of the fact that Ideas 
sometimes are dangerous, so is liberty of every kind. When men are 
free to choose, they may choose wrongly also. But lovers of Liberty 
are committed to living dangerously, to achieve greatly, and to date 
greatly. Science and Technology are also dangerous sometimes, but 
the lovers of science too like living dangerously. 

Now let us conclude with the words of Milton: "Give me the 
liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to conscious, 
above all liberties. I cant be myself if it is you who decide what I 
am to think and say." 
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CRISIS OF BALANCE IN MISTRY’S 
A FINE BALANCE 

Rohinton Mistiy, bom and raised in India, moved to Canada 
in 1975 when he was twenty three. He is a Parsi who writes from 
the West. His first book a collection of short stories, Tales from 
Firozsha Baag (1987), was followed by his first novel Such a 
Long Journey (1991), A Fine Balance (1995) and Family Matters 
(2002). In no aspect Rohinton Mistry can be called a Canadian 
writer. He is an Indian settled in Canada and famous as an Indian 
Canadian diasporic writer. According to The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, the word Diaspora is defined as, 'the dispersion of the 
Jews beyond Israel.’ The word 'Diaspora' is a Greek origin from 
'diaspeirein' which means 'disperse'. However Mistry is already in 
a diaspora even in India. The Zorastrians did have 'Such a Long 
Journey' from Iran to the Western Coast of India. In Gujrat, the 
Iranians came to be called Parsis. Mis try's obvious inclination towards 
Parsis reflects in almost all his writings. He is quite straight forward 
for his Canadian links and their reflection in his writings. With an 
interview with Nancy Wigston he says : "It's not as if I've made 
some sort of commitment that I'm never going to write about 
Canada?" 

Rohinton Mistry's all three novels are focused on Bombay 
setting, problem of multiculturalism and crisis of balance. The chief 
character Gustad Nobel in Such a Long Journey does possess 
balance externally but internally a crisis of balance could be seen. 
Gustad pretended to be balanced than actually he was, as in 
Chaucer's Cantebury Tales, Sergent-at-law pretended to be busier 
than actually he was. Gustad was frustrated as the things were 
happening. The more positive he thought the negative result was 
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awaited. Though he seemed to conceal his self by allowing his 
patience cool but psychologically he was defeated. He was often in 
a dilemma of what to do and what not to do, exactly in Hamlet's 
sense. Hamlet was totally confused and neither able to make balance 
externally or internally. 

On this novel Mistry returns to Bombay and the Parsi world. 
Here he has very overtly attempted to deconstruct and repossess 
his past It presente Mistry's vision of a multicultural society and the 
place of minorities in it. One cannot help but read this novel as an 
allegory of multiculturalism. Set in Bombay in 1971 against the 
backdrop of the Indo-Pakistan was and the birth of Bangladesh as 
a nation, Such a Long Journey deals with the life of the Parsi 
community in India. "The novel focuses on the lives of Guslad 
Noble and his family, residing in Khodad building together with 
other Parsi families in Colaba and how Indo-Pak was impinges on 
their lives. The khodad building with its Parsi residents comes to 
stand for the Parsi Community. And the six feet high compound wall 
running around it becomes the symbol of its insularity, protecting 
and sheltering its form the eyes of the majority community. The 
compound wall of the Khodad building, "a symbol of insularity of 
the Parsi Community, is soon transformed into multi-religious shrine, 
a mosaic of different religions and cultures." At the individual level, 
the novel tells the story of Gastad Nobel, a bank clerk and the 
peculiar way in which the Indo-Pak war of 1971 makes as impact 
on his life as well as that of his family. It becomes the story of a 
common man living and surviving in hard times. Having seal better 
days during the time of his grandfather and father. Gustad now lives 
in straitened circumstances in the khodad building with his wife 
Dilnawaz, two sens Sohrab and Darius, and a daughter Roshan. He 
finds it quite baffling that things do not happen the way he wants 
them to. Life for him seems to be an endless series of trials and 
tribulations. First, "he feels betrayed by his longtime friend, major 
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Jimmy Billimoriawho suddenly decides to leave the Khodad building 
without even bothering to inform him. Then, his eldest son, Sohrab, 
after having qualified for the DT, refuses to join it and all his efforts 
to persuade him fail and it leads to quarrels and fights at home, and 
finally Sohrab leaves the home in a huff. Then, he is worried no aid 
over the illness of his daughter Roshan whose condition continues 
to deteriorate even after medicine." As his name (Gustad) suggests, 
he maintains the essential nobility of his character all through. Through 
the character of Gustad, Mistry shows that inspite of the cultural 
and religious differences, there is a lot which people have in common 
with each other as human beings and it is this commonness which 
unites people despite the differences. And this is Mistry's way of 
offering a paradigm of multiculturalism for Canada, though Canada 
does not figure in the novel. 

Family Matters the third novel of Mistry focuses on the 
general problems that arose in families. The chief plot Nariman, 
seventy nine years old suffering from Parkinson lives with his step 
children. Nariman, like Dina in A Fine Balance goes to his sub 
consciousness differentiating between the period of his father and 
grand father in comparison with present. The crisis of balance is 
depicted quite strongly. The crisis further occurs when Nariman 
married a widower who had two children. As Nariman loved Lucy 
but married Yasmin. The crisis of balance had to be followed further 
when Lucy and Yasmin ended their lives by falling from terrace, it 
was a terrible set back to Nariman. Nariman was ill-treated by his 
both the step children namely Coomy and Jal. Roxana was Nariman's 
own daughter who lived with her husband Yezad and their two sons 
Jehangir and Murad in a two-room apartment in the complex called 
Pleasant Villa which Nariman had bought for Roxana as a marriage 
gift. The novel offers an excellent portrait of an Indian Parsi family, 
beautifully paced and superbly crafted, it chronicles an intricate 
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account of domestic conflict. Set in Bombay in the 1990s, the novel 
"tells the story of a familiar love and affection, of personal and 
political corruption, the religious complexity, the power and memory 
denied." 

Rohinton Mistry burst on the Canadian writing scene 1987 
with Tales from Firozsha Baag, a brilliant collection of eleven short 
stories focussing again on Bombay's Parsi Community. Firozsha 
Baag is an apartment building in Bombay. In its witty, poignant, and 
pungent stories, the award-winning author of A Fine Balance charts 
the intersecting lives of Firozsha Baag, yielding a delightful collective 
portrait of a middle-class Indian community poised between the old 
ways and the new. 

A Fine Balance is Rohinton Mistry's another best selling 
novel. It revolves around the political-historical fact of Emergency 
imposed by Mrs. Indira Gandhi in 1975. But is also a 'conscious 
effort to embrace more of the social reality of India' 

The text is prefaced by a warning 'Holding this book in your 
hand, sinking back in your soft armchair, you will say to yourself: 
perhaps it will amuse me. And after you have read this story of 
great misfortunes, you will no doubt dine well, beaming the author 
for your own insensitivity, accusing him of wild exaggeration and 
flights of fancy. But rest assured: this tragedy is not a fiction. The 
author proceeds to tell us his 'true' tale which is organised into 
sixteen evocatively named chapters, preceded by a Prologue dated 
1975 and ending with an Epilogue dated 1984. The time-frame 
begins with the year of the declaration of the emergency and ends 
with Mrs. Indira Gandhi's assassination. The central motif in the text 
is once again the crisis of balance. 

The scholars have made efforts to elaborate the theme of 
crisis of balance. In the whole novel the author had planned to bring 
consistency in the lives of his characters, but due to various 
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circumstances the characters fall under crisis, and their lives turns 
imbalance. The chief plot in the novel is Mrs. Dina Dalai under 
whom three sub-plots follow namely Ishvar Daiji, Omprakash Darj'i 
and Maneck Kohlah (a student). The other minor plots do play a 
vital role in describing the crisis of balance, which does remind 
about Newton's third law of Motion, to an every action there is an 
equal an opposite reaction.' Where there is a balance, crisis of 
balance does arise. To be a winner to today’s world a person 
should have the capability to overcome any situation no matter in 
what circumstances or surrounding he is living. It is necessary to 
maintain balance. And Rohinton Mistry in all his four works wanted 
to explore the various segments. He may be describing by various 
means that a balance in life is possible if a person has the 
determination and courage to cope up with it. It reminds the scholar 
about the theory of Darwinsim, which states, 'survival of the fittest'. 
As the gigantic creatures dinosaur were unable to cope up with their 
surroundings so they were extinct. As compared to dinosaur, human 
being can easily maintain stability in his everyday life. Almost all 
three novels of Mistry tries to emphasis on 'fine balance of characters 
with their circumstances and surroundings. If the characters succeed 
they maintain balance, if in vain then arises crisis (reversal), the 
entire curriculum of life changes within no period of time. 

The crisis of balance can be seen in the opening lines of the 
novel A Fine Balance, which states 'DINA DALAL SELDOM* 
indulged in looking back at her life with regret or bitterness : 
questioning why things had turned out the way they had As Dina 
Dalai the chief character of the novel often goes to sub-consciousness 
being conscious. Her mind often fluctuates from present to past. 
During her (Dina) teen age Dina could see and feel the crisis of 
balance in her house. Dina's father being a doctor hardly had time 
for his family members, he was often busy with patient and he (Dr. 
Shroff) did love Dina. "But marriage, and the arrival of a son. 
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followed eleven years later by a daughter, changed nothing for Dr. 
Shroff. Time only sharpened the imbalance between his fervour to 
ease suffering and his desire to earn a comfortable income." (15) 
Dr. Shroffs wife was among the characters who did fall under crisis 
of balance. "Poor Mrs. Shroff never a vacation, never a party no 
fun at all in her existence.” (15) Mrs. Shroff wanted Dina who was 
her father darling at the age of twelve to explain her (Dina) father 
to pay attention in house hold happenings. Mrs. Shroff knew that 
her son Nusswan, could be of no help in this enterprise. The 
relationship between Dr. Shroff and Nusswan kept stretching. 
Nusswan did not have any intention to become a doctor like his 
father, he was inclined towards business - import and export. But 
Dina who had seen hurt on her father's face before he could hide 
it. She told Dr. Shroff (father) that she would become a doctor like 
him 

During the medical campaign Dr. Shroff was dead, not from 
typhoid or cholera, but from Cobra's bite. Mrs. Shroff, Dina's mother 
blames her for the death of her father and says that, "you (Dina) 
could have stopped him if you wanted. He would have listened to 

you.Shroff. Dina’s sobs burst out with renewed intensity. In 

addition to the grief of her father, her tears now included anger 
towards her mother, even hatred." (17) 

After the death of Dr. Shroff the entire scenario changed in 
the life of Dina Her brother Nusswan was married to Ruby. These 
were quarrels between brother and sister. As Dina was getting 
older, Nusswan wanted her to get married, but Dina loved Rustom 
Dalai, who was a pharmaceutical chemist. Nusswan was not happy. 
Again there was crisis of balance in Dina's life when in a road 
accident Rusomji died She had to again go and live with her brother 
Nusswan, who had changed after Dina got married and after the 
sudden death of Rustomji. After a couple of years Dina returned to 
her own flat. 
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Ibrahim another minor character, who is the rent collector 
and is seen, frustrated moving here and there without any destination. 
His attendance at "Friday prayers became irregular" (87). Even 
inside the home there were changes ” he accepted with submission. 
His older daughter died of tuberculosis, followed by his wife. Then 
his son disappeared into the underworld returning periodically to 
abuse him. The remaining daughter, just when he was beginning to 
think she would redeem everything, left to become a prostitute." 
(89-90) 

Dukhi Mochi one more eminent character who at the age of 
five and began to learn the chamaar vocation at his father’s side. 
Dukhi was married to Roopa. Two sons were bom Ishvar and 
Narayan. The birth of two sons in chamaar's family and not a single 
baby in the land lords frustrated them. Dukhi mochi sends his both 
sons Ishvar and Narayan to Ashraf, a Muslim friend who is a tailor 
and runs Muzaffar Tailoring Company. "Dukhi had dared to break 
asunder; he had turned cobblers into tailors, distorting society's 
timeless balance." (pi47). 

Rajaram another minor plot who became the guru of Ishvar 
and Omprakash in the city when Ishvar and Om arrived. Rajaram 
who first a barber then later changed his trade to hair-collector and 
later becomes a Motivator, for Family Planning. Said Rajaram, Tm 
still waiting to meet one who will treat me as his equal. As a fellow 
human being - that's all I want^iothing more" (174). The lines 
conclude that Rajaram did fall under the category of crisis of balance. 

Maneck Kohlah, one of the prominent sub-plots does balance 
his situations up some extent, but later lands in the crisis. Maneck 
Kohlah, a student residing with his parents in the hill station comes 
to city for his studies. He lives in the hostel, where on the first day 
he meets Avinash, who was frustrated of being President of Student 
Union and Chairman of Hostel Committee. Avinash's life was full of 
twist and turns. His father suffered from T.B. after winning the 
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scholarship, Avinash had been looking forward to his own room in 
the hostel all his life he had lived with his parents and three sisters 
in one room - and - kitchen rented to them by the mill. Maneck 
worried about Avinash; as president of the original student Union, 
surely he was in grave danger from the new groups on campus. 
Avinash quits hostel in a terror situation. Out of four chief sub-plots 
namely Ishvar, Omprakash, Maneck and Avinash; Maneck and 
Avinash are unable to maintain the balance - Maneck and his friend 
Avinash - either commit suicide or else murdered. Maneck during 
his journey in the train comes to contact with Vasantrao Valmik, 
who is unable to bring consistency in his profession Vasantrao being 
a lawyer changed his occupation to become a proof reader for The 
Times of India " I needed a job where I could be left to my self' 
(228) said Vasantrao. During his (Maneck) conversation with Vasant 
Rao he (Vasantrao) he said Maneck to remember to the secrete of 
survival is to embrace change and to adapt. To quote: "All things 
fall and are built again, and those that build them again are gay." 
(230) According to proof reader "failures are the stepping-tones to 
success. Saying to Maneck he further describes, sometime you 
have to maintain a fine balance between hope and despair." (231) 
Maneck up to some extent maintain balance but at the year passed 
his balance started to collapsing. He neglected his parents, especially 
his father with whom he often quarreled. He felt uncomfortable in 
the hostel due to various ill behaviour and finally at Dina’s resident 
also he face different situation which brought the crisis of balance 
in his life. 

The other two chief sub-plots Ishvar and Omprakash are the 
main characters who hardly sure consistency towards their lives. 
Ishvar and Om had there tailoring coaching at Ashraf s Muzaffar 
Tailoring Company Shop. After being trained " a ready-made clothing 
store opened in the town which shrank the clients of Muzaffar 
Tailoring Company." (150) It was set back for the three tailors both 
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Ishvar and Om left for Bombay they were struggling hard for their 
existence. Ashraf told them to meet Nawaz, who was also a tailor 
when they meet him Nazaz behaved in a rude manner. Nawaz 
helped them in getting a job at Dina's residence and residence for 
both Ishvar and Om at Jhopdis. Both Ishvar and Om were straggling 
hard in their daily life. Simultaneously the theme of journey was also 
laying a vital role in their lives. Ishvar and Om's life totally changed 
when their jhopadis were destroyed to make the city beautiful. It 
was during the conversion between Avinash and Maneck explained, 
"The court found the Prime Minister Guilty of cheating in the last 
elections which meant she had to step down. But she began stalling 
so the opposition's parties, student's organization, trade unions-the 
started mass demonstrations across the country. All calling for her 
resignation. Thai, to hold on to power, she claimed that the country’s 
security was threatened by internal disturbances and declared a 
State of Emergency.” (245) 

"With the Emergency, everything is upside-down black can 
be made white, day turned into night" (299) Not only the characters 
were under the crisis of balance but country also became its prey. 
The character of Om is like Pip (Charles Dickens Great 
Expectations) and Ishvar that of Joe. Om had various dreams 
which he wanted to fulfill but in vain. His expectations were shattered 
Om often thought of Shanti whom he (Om) saw while she was 
fetching water in the city. Om was often against the thought of 
Ishvar and Dina Om enjoyed the company with Maneck. 

Dina Dalai the chief plot of the novel is the dominating character 
whose sincere childhood till the end of the novel was unable to 
maintain the balance and her life was a long journey. It was Ishvar 
and Om who worked for Dina. In the novel all the characters 
balance towards life a shot lived and later all fall under crisis which 
rain them. When we have a glimpse of Rohinton Mistiy's A Fine 
Balance cover page, a picture is highlighted in which a girl is shown 
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standing and raising her right hand on a bamboo stick which is 
balanced by a thumb. The picture is a fine description of fine dream 
of author which does not fulfill even at the end 
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K.R. Sundara Rajan Bithika Mukherji, Hindu 
Spirituality: Postclassical and Modern, Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers Pvt. Ltd., Delhi, 2003, pp. 584, Rs. 450. 

The present volume, Hindu Spirituality VL is part of a series 
entitled World Spirituality: An Encyclopedic History ofithe Religious 
Quest. The volume provides a comprehensive picture of the spiritual 
struggle of the human community as a whole from prehistoric times to 
the meeting of traditions at the present. Sketching upon the highest 
level of brilliance around the world, the volume gathers together and 
presents in a single collection the richness and splendour of the spiritual 
heritage of the human race. 

. The volume focuses on the postclassical period of the Hindu 
tradition and discovers its spiritual dimensions. The titles included in 
thisvolumeare grouped under the following six headingsThe Regional 
Spiritualities," "The Spirituality of the Puranas," "Agmas," and'Tantra" 
"The Spirituality of Modem Hinduism," "Contemporary Hindu 
Spirituality," "Cultural Expressions of Hindu Spirituality," and "Hindu 
Spirituality in Dialogue." Here die editor has attempted to retain the 
pluralistic heritage ofHindu tradition. The variety and diversity of ways 
in which the contributors have sought to communicate in the volume is 
itself illustrative of the fundamental characteristic ofHindu spirituality. 

Exploring the spiritual core is, of course, discovering those areas 
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that open us to the trascendent dimension. In the postclassical period, 
the volume begins with "The Regional Spiritualities." It includes articles 
on spiritual ways in the Kashmir Saiva tradition, some ofthe saints of 
the Maharasthra region, the spirituality of Bengal Vaishnavism, the 
devotional poetry of Surdasa and Tulasidasa, the spiritual contributions 
of two Tamil saints, Manikkavacar andNammalvar, and of a Tamil 
classic, Tirukkural. The section also includes articles on two women 
saints, one from the Hindi-speaking region, Mira. In chapter 1, "The 
Four Spiritual Ways (upaya) in the Kashmir Saiva Tradition," Bettina 
Baumer explores die spirituality of the Kashmir Saivism traditionally 
called Trika (the trinitarian school). In chapter 2, "The Spiritual 
Contribution of Maharasthra saints," S.N. Bhavasar focuses on the 
life of the following saints: Jnanesvara, Tukarama, Ekanatha, and 
Ramadas and in chapter 3 on Bengal Vaisnavism. S.C. Chakravarti 
situates the religious movement in the context of the classical tradition 
of devotion of Ramanuja, Madhav and Nimbarka and points out that 
die specific tenet ofthe Vallabha devotion (Bengal Vaishnavism) is its 
focus on love and service to Radha-Krishna. Nagendra's contribution 
on the devotional poetry of Surdasa and Tulasidasa, in chapter 4, 
explores the religions value of Hindi poetry. In chapter 5, V.A. 
Devarenapathi focuses on the spiritual forms of two great saints from 
the Tamil region. In chapter 6, "The Personal and Social Dimensions 
of Tirukkural Spirituality," S. Gopalan discusses the materials of a 
reputed Tamil ethical treatise, Tirukkural. The next chapter entitled 
"The Spiritual Quest ofAndal", is an analysis ofTiruppavai, an important 
devotional composition. Andal is the only woman included in the list 
of the twelve Alvars. Braj Sinha, in the chapter 8 entitl ed "Mirabai. 
The Rebel Saint," explicates the spirituality of this great saint-poetess' 
of northern India 

Part Two, "The Spirituality ofthe Puranas, Agams, andTantra," 
possesses an outlet on Puranic spirituality. In chapter 10, "Mysticism 
in the Saivagamas," Heline Brunner focuses on the study of "Saiva 
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Siddhanta." In the chapter on Tantric Spirituality," Sri Hemendra 
Chakravarti exposes the spiritual vastness of Tantric philosophy and 
practice. In chapter 12, "The way of the Siddhas," T.N. Ganapathy 
explores the spiritual way of a group of Tamil Tantrics called Siddhas 
which means "fulfilled." Parts three and four, on modem and 
contemporary Hindu spirituality, highlight sane of the dominant issues 
of modem and contemporary Hinduism. The first article in the section 
at modem Hinduism, entitled "The Spiritual Vision ofRamalingar, by 
V. A. Devasenapthi, focuses on the spiritual world of a saint seeking 
for secular harmony in India. In "The Spirituality of Rabindranath 
Tagore: The Religion of an Artist," Sitansu Sekhar Chakravarti explains 
the spiritual identity of Gumdev. In chapter 15, "Sri Ramakrishna: At 
Play in His Mother's Mansion," Walter Neevel explicates the deep 
colours of religion from Bengal. In the later chapter on the secular 
personality ofSwami Vivekanand, Anantan and Rambachan throw 
light on the spirituality of the most influential interpreter of Hindu 
tradition in recent times. Pointing to the theme of spirituality, Ravi 
Ravindradescribes Jiddu Krishnamurti, acontemporaiy Indian thinker, 
as a "Traveller in a Pathless Land" symbolically. In chapter 18, "The 
Spiritual Descent of the Divine: The Life Story of Swami Shivananda," 
David Miller explicates the religious fervour of Shi vanand who believes 
in the philosophy that the whole worldis a family. In chapter 19, "Sri 
Aurobindo: The Spirituality of the Future, "Sisir Kumar Ghose 
discovers the profoundmystic saint of contemporary Hinduism and in 
chapter 20, "This Spirituality of Ahimsa(Nonviolence): Traditional 
and Gandhi an," John Arapura examins the way that the spirituality of 
ahimsa in Hinduism aspired a state of full bloom in the life, wcaks, and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. Part Five, "Cultural Expressions of 
Hindu Spirituality," explores the spiritual variegated phases of Indian 
art, Indian classical music, and the Hindi temples and festivals. The 
spiritual dimensions of music are explored in two chapters: Sushil 
Kumar Saxena’s exposition of Hindustani (North Indian^music and 
R. Venugopal's study of the spirituality of camatic (South Indian) music. 
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The final part of the volume, "Hindu Spirituality in Dialogue," 
includes articles on Sant Kabir, the spirituality of Indian Christianity 
and Sikhism. The theme of this section is to highlight the interaction 
that has taken place in India between various religious traditions. It 
draws out the distinct modes of spirituality that have resulted from 
such interactions. In chapter 26, "Indian Christian Spirituality," J. 
Vahamangalam identified different forms ofChristi an presence in India 
In the chapter on Sikh Spirituality, Nikky Gurinder Kaur Singh 
disucsses the focus of Sikh Spirituality, noting its similarities to other 
religious traditions of India as well as its unique contribution to the 
spiritual soil of India In this way the present volume is an altogether 
enlightening account ofHindu spirituality. Here twenty seven scholars 
from around the world shed light on the spiritual beauty ofHindu 
heritage of art and culture. Their contribution is really valuable. The 
volume has been well produced by Motilal Banarsidas and the cover 
illustration, having the beautiful pictures of tri-goddesses, makes it 
pious enough to the heart. All in all the volume is very absorbing, 
unfolding thepictures of Hindu religion, art and culture. The volume is 
storable as an outstanding gift of a mendicant father to his progressive 
liberal minded son. There is not even a single word which can be 
mentioned as interestfree. This volume is dedicated to the memory of 
Professor Krishna Sivaraman, the late editor ofHindu Spirituality I. 
The present volume reflects the deep, warm and sophisticated 
personality. The general editor, Shivaraman. It deals with prayer, 
spiritual direction, the various maps of the spiritual journey, and the 
methods of advancement in the spiritual ascent by reflecting the ancient 
spiritual wisdom in an academic perspective. The volume can fulfill a 
number of needs. It can give structure and order, meaning and direction 
to the vast amount of information with which we are frequently 
overwhelmed in the computer age. On the whole, the editors and 
writers have aimed to make the volume a pleasure cruise and spiritual 
voyage. 


ArchanaTyagi 
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Robert Powell, ed. TheNector of Immortality: 

Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj's Discourses on the Eternal, : 

Motilal Banarasidass Pvt Ltd., Delhi, 2004, Rs.195. 

The book under review, as the title unfolds, contains the 
discourses of Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj about Transcendence. The 
book has come about through the combined efforts of a small number 
of Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj's devotees. Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj 
(1897-1981), a reserved master of the TantrikNath lineage, is an 
inspiring example of an ordinary family who attained complete 
realization of the Infinite. Living the absolute nonduality of Being in 
every moments, he taught that true freedom is a possibility open to 
everyone of us. 

The book, The Nectar of Immortality has twenty one 
discourses in question-answer form. The wisdom imparted here is 
truly partaking of the nectar of the Gods, because it restores us to our 
original pristine and blissful condition, the rediscovery of our source. 
Dealing with the obstinate mystical questionings, the book gives a 
clear message: Return to what you were before your so called birth. 
Be in that eternity, a state of wholeness. It is changeless reality from 
which all change has spring. The discourses also pose the question 
regarding the attainment of this state and then give the way which 
leads to this state. The book states that one can attain the state, 
mentioned above, if one only totally accepts the knowledge: "I am" 
as oneself with full conviction and frith and firmly believes in the dictum 
lam that by which I know "I am Thus the discourses of Swamiji, 
edited by Robert Powell, hold that a true devotee, by abiding in the 
knowledge "I am" transcends the experience of death and attains 
immortality. 

Die discourses ofSwamiji in this book have a sequential growth. 
This growth is evident in the titles themselves which are: Prior to 
conception, what was I ? The Emergence of Beingness,' Time is the 
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Child of a Barren Woman' 'Nothing Ever Interferes with the Fi ve- 
Elemental Play' ’Beyond the Upanishads,' The Nectar of the Lord’s 
Feet/ ' To Realise the Absolute, Even Beingness Has to be 
Transcended.' 'In the Absence of Body Identity, Where is the Mind ?' 
'Through the Touch of Beingness, The Entire Cosmos Arises,' 
'Wherever is Food, Therein Dwells That,' 'Even the Highest is Useless 
to the Highest,’'Whatever is Perceived, You Are Not,' You Must 
Exist Prior to Witnessing for Witnessing to Happen/ 'Subtler than 
Space is the Sense of "I-am-ness," Merging of Beingness within itself 
is the very Fount of Bliss,' 'Try to Understand the Ignorant- Child 
Principal,' To know what One is, One must known One's Beingness,' 
Tour Beingness is the Beginning and End of the Mind,’ 'For a Realized 
one, the whole Functioning in the world is a Bhajan, 'Hold on to Your 
Sense of Being/ Return to the State Before Birth.’ 

Thus the book is a comprehensive account of a wider range of 
issues related to Transcendence. It wouldbe in the fitness of things to 
say that this creative venture, through the discovery of some of the 
multi dimensional facets of the relationship between human existence 
and the universe, leads to an appreciation of the true significance of 
life and our role as creative, rational, emotional and spiritual human 
beings 


Shrawan K Sharma 
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